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G-E TELEPHONE WIRE 


Gives Trouble-Free Service 


Because it is fabricated to rigid specifications, G-E 
telephone wire has won wide acceptance throughout 

the industry. Using an alloy-coated copper, it is easy 

to bend and form, making connections simple and 
easy. Outside wire has an insulation designed for 
tight adherence to the copper. It has a heavy braid 
with mica-flake finish and tracers for quick identifica- 
tion. The insulation on inside telephone wire permits 

free stripping. For additional information write to 

Section A147-4, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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There's an Important Wartime Spot for Every 
Piece of Old and Unused Equipment .... 


Have you ever thought of the extra wartime value added to old, discarded telephones by 
factory rebuilding? This value can’t be counted in dollars and cents. It goes far beyond the 
cost of the rebuilding operation. Think, for example, of the priceless value of rebuilt telephones 
to farmers or essential war workers—and other war-vital folks who might otherwise be handi- 
capped without a telephone of any kind. 


So look at every idle telephone or part you possess in the light of its potential worth to 
the war effort. There are two ways this hidden value can be realized: 


1. Use Kellogg's Rebuilding and Repair Service to “rejuvenate” your equip- 
ment. Set up a program of having the older telephones now in service rebuilt 
before they can cause trouble. In doing so, you save maintenance time and 
critical material, and greatly simplify your problem of getting along with exéist- 
ing equipment for the duration. 


2. Sell your surplus telephones, parts and apparatus—items which you do not 
need—to Kellogg. Kellogg will re-manufacture them into sound usable equip- 
ment. Your old parts, now value-less to you, will do another worthwhile job for 
some company in urgent need of telephone equipment. 


Make it a point now to review your stocks of equipment—rebuild those for which you 
anticipate a present or future need—sell such as are no longer of any use to you. You benefit 
both ways—and so does Uncle Sam! 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 WEST SIXTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





—— 
—_——— —— 






Rebuilding and Repair Division, 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West Sixth Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


SERVICE 


Please send us a copy of the new Kellogg Rabid 
Catalog. 

COMPANY NAME _— 
YOUR NAME — — 
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SMALL TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
Must Have 


By R. C. RENO 


LL OF us have heard and have 
A read volumes—in speeches, 
newspapers and magazines — 
about post-war plans and developments. 
While most of these plans and develop- 
ments are sound and workable, prob- 
ably many are the results of dreams of 
scientists and theorists. There is no 
doubt that from a technical standpoint 
almost all these schemes and gadgets 
will work satisfactorily, but there are 
going to be many that cannot fit im- 
mediately into our lives from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

There have been prophecies that im- 
mediately after the war the telephone 
business will be completely revolution- 
ized by post-war developments. That 
may be. But it would be well to point 
out that in the past our telephone serv- 
ice—the best in the has been 
developed on a steady and sound basis 
and that all improvements have been 
made only after they could be adopted 
without upsetting our economic life. In 
other words, improvements have been 
made only after all bugs were elim- 
inated and only after the public could 
make maximum use of them. I think 
that sound policy will guide the adop- 
tion of betterments in our business in 
the future, and, therefore, I doubt if 
our telephone service will be revolu- 
tionized overnight by the maze of so- 
called electronic devices which we hear 
so much about today. 


world- 


3efore we can think much about 
what we are going to do concerning 
post-war technical developments, the 
solution of a few problems facing the 
industry will have to be made—that is 
going to take a lot of time and atten- 
tion not only after the war but imme- 
diately. Some of these problems are 
fundamental and they will have to be 
overcome before the industry, as a 
whole, can secure an overall advantage 
from many of the post-war develop- 
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— Quick ! 


Editor of TELEPHONY, in his address before recent Minne- 


sota convention, urges all units of industry and state regu- 


latory commissions to aid smaller companies in securing 


badly needed revenue. Many face extinction and will 


close their doors soon if help is not forthcoming, he states. 


ments that are being discussed. Cer- 
tainly the first should come first. 
There is one particular fundamental 
problem to which the industry as a 
whole must give immediate considera- 
tion. This problem the 
strengthening of the thousands of small 
companies in the Independent industry. 
As was stated in our editorial in the 
January 1 issue of TELEPHONY entitled, 
“Let’s Think More About the Tele- 
phone Business,” I believe it is time 
that the industry as a whole take defi- 
nite steps to help the small companies 
get back to a sound financial position 
by assisting them in securing sufficient 


concerns 





R. C. RENO 


revenue to operate their business more 
efficiently and profitably. 

The telephone industry, including the 
Bell as well as the Independents, is not 
in a healthy state when thousands of 
small exchanges are in an unsound 
financial condition. As in any success- 
ful organization, stronger units within 
the organization must give aid to 
Now, asking for and re- 
ceiving help from others should not be 
embarrassing to any small company- 
in fact, every one of them needing as- 
sistance should invite it. 


smaller ones. 


As the rehabilitation of our smaller 
companies is an industry problem, let’s 
analyze the situation to see what units 
the small companies can look to for 
guidance. 

First of all, 
state 


there are the national 


and telephone associations. In 
my opinion, today’s No. 1 consideration 
of state associations should be the de- 
velopment of ways and means of bol- 
stering the small companies in their 
areas that need such support. I have 
only a few practical suggestions to 
make as to how they can accomplish 
this. 

few states, the association 
secretary is spending considerable time 
in the field visiting small companies 
and inquiring into their financial con- 
dition, rate structures, operating and 
equipment problems. Then the secre- 
tary takes definite steps to help the 
companies solve their problems, par- 
ticularly assisting those that need ad- 
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ditional revenues in preparing applica- 
tions for rate increases, even appear- 
ing before the state commission in 
behalf of the companies. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
state that, in my opinion, the secretary 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, J. C. Crowley, Jr., is doing an out- 
standing job for the small company in 
this respect and he certainly deserves 
the commendation of the Minnesota 
telephone companies. 

I know of one association that has 
formed an organization of area coun- 
selors primarily for organizational 
work. Certainly such an organization 
can be expanded so that small compa- 
nies can be visited by the area coun- 
selors in order to help them make in- 
ventories, valuations and finally aid the 
small companies in making rate in- 
crease applications where necessary. 

In this connection, the other day, a 
practical telephone man in Illinois sug- 
gested to me that the state associations 
make it a practice to appear each 
month before state commissions with 
five to 10 small companies needing ad- 
ditional revenues until the entire state 
is covered. 

Telephone associations could, through 
bulletins and personal letters, con- 
stantly urge small companies to take 
the necessary steps to analyze their 
operations and to take steps to secure 
needed revenue. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association probably could ren- 
der more practical assistance to small 
companies. It could, through some com- 
mittee, such as its Associations’ Co- 
ordinating Committee, effectively spon- 
sor a movement to aid small companies 
to get their houses in order so that 
they can fit more adequately into the 
overall telephone system of this coun- 
try, and also to make the Independent 
group a stronger arm of the entire 
telephone industry. 

Then, there are the large companies. 
These companies, with efficient state 
and district managers, accountants and 
engineers, could help small companies 
make inventories, valuations, and rate 
adjustment applications. Certainly 
they have a big enough stake in this 
business to warrant lending, in normal 
times at least, their personnel and fa- 
cilities in strengthening the small-com- 
pany link in the industry chain. They 
should have such an interest because 
it may be they will be requested to ren- 
der service in communities where small 
companies find it necessary to close up 
and where the public still demands that 
telephone service be given. Few large 
telephone companies would want to 
take over unprofitable, run-down ex- 
changes. 


Trade journals certainly have not 
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MAJ. GEN. HARRY C. INGLES, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, receives a copy of the special 
issue (December 11) of "TELEPHONY" magazine, on behalf of the Signal Corps, from RAY BLAIN 


of the Plant Engineering Agency, Army Communications Service. 


done all they could to help the small 
companies. In the past they have been 
too prone to consider only the problems 
of the large companies, and I am afraid 
they have neglected the backbone of the 
Independent telephone business — the 
small companies. 

We at TELEPHONY are determined to 
correct this oversight on our part and 
we are going to give more considera- 
tion to the problems of the small com- 
panies. We are going to emphasize in 
our news and editorial columns and we 
are going to urge constantly that they 
receive the consideration and help from 
all units of the industry and from reg- 
ulatory bodies. We plan to publish 
more information concerning rate ad- 
justment applications on the part of 
the small companies. We are making 
plans to publish more data concerning 
the operation of these small companies 
for the benefit of regulatory bodies so 
they can become better acquainted with 
their problem. We have scheduled for 
publication about 30 practical articles 
on plant, commercial, traffic and ac- 
counting designed to aid the smaller 
companies. 

We have been speaking of our own 
industry up to now. However, I hope 
state commissions will not take offense 
if I suggest that they too have an ob- 
ligation and stake in seeing that the 
small Independent companies are kept 
in a strong financial condition so that 
they can continue to render efficient 
service to the small communities. Reg- 
ulatory bodies are charged with the 
duty of seeing that the public receives 
good service at the lowest possible cost. 
Certainly good service cannot be ren- 
dered by any company receiving inade- 


(Signal Corps Photo) 


quate revenues. Therefore, in communi- 
ties where poor service is rendered be- 
cause of inferior telephone plants, it 
would seem that commissions are not 
performing their entire responsibility 
to the telephone-using public because 
of their lack of full and complete con- 
sideration of all the problems of the 
telephone companies serving those com- 
munities. 


In this connection, it is my opinion 
that no state commission has taken 
more interest and has been more help- 
ful in solving the problems of small 
companies than the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission. It has en- 
couraged its popular and efficient super- 
visor of telephones, A. N. Fancher, to 
take frequent trips through the field 
with Mr. Crowley during which he has 
visited hundreds of small exchanges. 
He probably has more first-hand infor- 
mation about the operations and prob- 
lems of small telephone exchanges than 
any state regulatory official, placing 
him in an excellent position to judge 
the needs of the companies when they 
appeal for financial relief. All commis- 
sions could well consider following the 
practice of the Minnesota commission 
in this respect. 


One great help which commissions 
could extend to the smaller companies 
would be to make rate application 
forms and statements more simplified 
and uniform and to eliminate as much 
red tape as possible. In other words, 
they might consider making the matter 
of applying for rate adjustments on the 
part of small companies just as infor- 
mal as can be permitted. It might be 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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SMALL EXCHANGE CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 


By Harry . Chapman 


Chief Dial Switchman, Intra-State Telephone Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


N THIS chapter (Part III) we will 
explain Kellogg circuits No. 41026 
and No. 41027. The universal cord 
circuit has been in general use for years 
while the universal line circuit has 
not proved popular. Now, however, be- 
cause of war shortages, when equip- 
ment of necessity must be shifted on 
short notice to meet emergency condi- 
tions, this circuit is undoubtedly due 
for an increase in popularity. The uni- 
versal line circuit may be adapted for 
use on either magneto or common bat- 
tery by making only a few minor 
changes in strap wiring. This circuit 
may be analyzed briefly as follows: 

The basic common battery line cir- 
cuit is sketched in Fig. 1. The sleeve 
of the jack and the inside tip spring 
(IT) is connected to ground. The jack 
spring (IR) is connected through the 
line relay to battery. Thus, it may be 
seen that battery flows over the tip 
and ring of the line until interrupted 
by the insertion of a plug in the jack. 
Battery is then furnished to the call- 
ing party through the cord circuit. One 
side of the line lamp is connected to a 
common ground and the other side to 
the make contact of the line relay. The 
other contact of the line relay is con- 
nected to battery. 

When the subscriber takes the re- 
ceiver off the hook, the circuit will be 
completed from ground at the tip of 
the jack through the line and the sub- 
scriber’s telephone, back through the 
line, and the line relay to battery. This 
completes the circuit and operates the 
line relay which in turn lights the line 
lamp. The line lamp draws battery 
through the line pilot circuit as shown 
in Fig. 1A, and each time a receiver is 
taken off the hook the line pilot lamp is 
also lighted. This gives the operator a 
double indication that someone is call- 
ing. 

When the operator inserts a plug in 
the line jack, the tip and ring contacts 
are opened, permitting the line relay 
to release, and the line lamp is extin- 
guished. This operation also causes the 
line pilot relay to release, which, in 
turn, releases the line pilot lamp. 
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PART III. The second article 
published in 
the January 22 issue, page 11. 


in this series was 











To adapt this circuit for universal 
use it remains basically the same ex- 
cept that additional contacts are added 






to the line relay as indicated in Fig. 2. 
This shows the circuit as used in con- 
The wir- 
ing of the jack remains the same as in 
Fig. 1, but the battery has been re- 
moved from the winding of the relay 
and placed on its No. 3 spring. The 
relay winding is connected to the No. 


junction with a magneto line. 
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2 spring by strap “A” and to No. 6 
contact by strap “B.” 

It will also be noted that the lamp 
connection has been changed to No. 2 
spring. The sleeve is connected to No. 
4 spring while No. 5 is left open. The 
sleeve of the jack is shown open in this 
circuit although if a ground is re- 
quired it should be connected to the 
No. 5 spring. Battery is shown con- 
nected to No. 3 spring, but when used 
as a common battery circuit this is 
merely a terminating point which will 
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be explained later. 






When a subscriber rings on a line 
with the hand generator in his tele- 


FIG. 3 





phone, the line relay, shown in Fig. 2, 
is operated from the ringing current. 
The path of this ringing current may 
be traced from ground on the tip of the 
jack through the line, the relay and 
lamp to ground. When contacts Nos. 1 
and 2 are closed, battery from the line 
pilot relay (Fig. 1A) flows over a di- 
vided circuit to ground through the line 
lamp and through the line relay to 
ground on the ring of the jack through 
contacts Nos. 6 and 7. Now we have 
the line lamp lighted and the line and 
line pilot relay operated. The line pilot 
lamp is also lighted at this time. 















It will be noted that the line relay 
is locked in an operated position over 
a circuit from ground (Fig. 2) and 
contacts Nos. 6 and 7 ring contacts of 
the jack, through the relay winding, 
and then contacts Nos. 1 and 2, through 
pilot relay (Fig. 1A) to battery. When 








the plug is placed in the jack the ring 
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tell about the three professional 

men (engineer, doctor, and lawyer) 
who fell into a friendly argument one 
day about which had the oldest profes- 
sion. The doctor went back to the 
Garden of Eden and pointed out that 
the Lord made Eve from a rib of 
Adam, thereby establishing the practice 
of medical surgery. 


Tia late Chauncey Depew used to 





“Oh, but even before there was a 
Garden of Eden,” said the engineer, 
“the Lord had to separate the lands 
from the waters and that was obviously 
an engineering jcb of cosmic propor- 
tions.” 

“Nothing but 
other two. 

“There you have it, gentlemen,” 
bowed the attorney, “certainly some 
lawyer must have been responsible for 
that!” 

All of which brings us to a consid- 
eration of the present state of the law 
of public utility regulation in the light 
of recent decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Readers of this department must 
be getting a little tired of hearing about 
the Hope Natural Gas case, decided on 
January 3. Your correspondent, him- 
self, hopes this will be the last time, 
for a while anyhow, that reference to 
that case will be made. 


chaos!” agreed the 


But the fact remains that the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court justices in 
that case, and to a lesser extent in 
earlier cases, tore down some of the old 
guideposts which state commissions 
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Opinions of state commissions as to effect of Hope Natural 


Gas decision of U. S. Supreme Court on regulation of 


public utilities, reported by Wall Street Journal, are dis- 


cussed by Mr. Welch. . . . Door opened for experiments. 


used to follow in fixing rates for tele- 
phone companies. If they didn’t actu- 
ally tear down these old guideposts, 
they at least discolored them in such 
a way that their authority is open to 
grave doubt. 

Granted that it is at least debatable 
whether these old signposts were any 
good or worth having around. But such 
as they were, and as long as they 
lasted unchallenged, they did provide 
regulatory authorities with an appear- 
ance of orientation. In other words, the 
old standards may not have amounted 
to much, but at least they let the regu- 
lators feel that they knew where they 
“were at’’—as the fog-bound aviator 
said when he crashed into a garbage 
heap. 

Today, what is the situation? State 
commissions which are not constrained 
by the particular text of state law or 
particular decisions of state supreme 
courts (which is not generally the case 
throughout the several states) find 
themselves suddenly in virtually com- 
plete charge of the regulatory ship. 
What’s more, at the same time they 
find themselves with this responsibility, 
they also discover that the ship has 


been thrust into uncharted waters, and 
the usual compass and other navigation 
aids have either been washed over the 
side or are of suspicious validity. 

Now, obviously a commission is go- 
ing to have to resort to some standards 
for determining the reasonableness of 
utility rates, even though it realizes 
that it is not going to be held respon- 
sible hereafter by the federal judiciary 
for almost any course it may be in- 
clined to take. 

In short, both the state commissions 
and the utilities find themselves con- 
fronted with the task of building up 
or, if you will, re-estabishing some sys- 
tem—some series of standards for the 
future. The lawyers and the judges on 
the highest bench have left the regula- 
tory scene in a condition which might 
be gloomily viewed as something ap- 
proaching chaos. It will take the ac- 
countants and the engineering execu- 
tives and other professional men quite 
a while, if not years, to work out with 
the lawyers effective and tested rou- 
tines and policies in which the commis- 
sions, the utility ratepayers, utility 
investors, and utility management may 
have some confidence. 
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The immediate and human reaction, 
in such a situation, is to cling fast to 
that which is old, and which has been 
used and tested in the past, even though 
the Supreme Court now tells us that 
it is no longer firmly nailed onto the 
Constitution. And that seems to be 
just about the way a majority of the 
state public service commissioners are 
reacting, according to a very interest- 
ing resume published in the February 
7 issue of The Wall Street Journal. 


Shortly after the Hope Natural Gas 
decision was handed down, and after 
Chairman Olds of the Federal Power 
Commission had indicated his view that 
the state commissioners could start an 
immediate stampede toward strict or- 
iginal cost valuation for rate-making 
purposes with a resulting series of util- 
ity rate reductions, The Wall Street 
Journal sent a wire to all state com- 
mission chairmen. This wire asked the 
state commission chairmen just what 
they thought they might do, as a result 
of the Hope case and in the light of 
the Olds’ statement. 


Not every state commission responded. 
And out of 24 replies received, five 
commission chairmen (Vermont, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Florida, and Utah) 
had to decline to give their views on 
the merits of the inquiry, at this time, 
because of pending litigation or for 
other sound reasons. 


But the outstanding feature of The 
Wall Street Journal resume was a 
double-barreled reaction: (1) while 
most of the state commissioners felt 
that the Hope Natural Gas decision was 
indeed an important landmark in the 
development of regulatory law, (2) it 
did not necessarily mean that any great 
or immediate change in utility regula- 
tion is going to be made in their re- 
spective baliwicks. 

Only one commissioner, George N. 
Beamer, chairman of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, was openly in- 
clined to think that rate reductions 
were in prospect in the light of the 
Hope decision. He thought that as a 
result of the liberty of action now 
granted to state commissions to use 
original cost or product investment as 
a rate base, the rates of the various 
Indiana utilities might well be exam- 
ined. 


Three state commissioners of Con- 
necticut, Maine, and Oregon felt that 
the decision would be a great help to 
them. But they did not infer that rate 
reductions would necessarily ensue in 
the near future. Chairman Clyde Olin 
Fisher of Connecticut said that the 
decision “paved the way for more 
effective regulation and less _long- 
drawn-out litigation.” But, he added, 
except upon careful investigation, there 
is no excuse for “shotgun prognostica- 


tion.” Chairman Steuart Purcell of 
Maryland said the Hope case would be 
“most helpful to the regulatory com- 
missions” since it “very definitely dis- 
cards reproduction costs as a required 
evidence.” Oregon Commissioner George 
H. Flagg thought the decision would 
put the commissions in a better bar- 
gaining position to negotiate rate set- 
tlements. 

Thomas A. Kennelly, public utility 
administrator for the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Business Regulation, how- 
ever, struck a note of warning to the 
effect that state commissioners should 
weigh carefully the gravity of their 
new responsibility under the Hope case. 
Mr. Kennelly’s brief statement, which 
is well worth reproduction, is as fol- 
lows: 


“T feel that no matter what yard- 
stick is used in the future in setting 
the rate base of the public utilities 
which, to date, have not come under 
the review of this administration, we 
understand the tremendous responsi- 
bility which this recent Supreme Court 
decision has placed upon us, and that 
any order issued by us will be tempered 
with the view of maintaining the cor- 
rect balance between the interests of 
the public and the rights of the utility.” 


Spokesmen for four commissions (Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Maine, and Washing- 
ton) did not think that the Hope case 
would make very much difference with 
rate regulation in their respective juris- 
dictions one way or the other. Chair- 
man Betts of the Arizona Corporation 
Commission warned that it is a dan- 
gerous thing to say that there shall be 
no rule or guide for rate base value. 
He added that it “opens wide the door to 
the possibility of decisions based purely 
upon the desire to promote the interests 
of the political party or perchance the 
imposition of views contradictory to the 
principles of private enterprise.” 

Chairman Henry S. Sherman of the 
Colorado commission said the Hope 
case merely allows regulatory authori- 
ties “to use common sense” and would 
probably not effect any change in Col- 
orado policy. Chairman Frank E. 
Southard of the Maine commission reg- 
istered a similar view with the com- 
ment: “The decision is causing more 
mental disturbance than seems war- 
ranted.” Director Charles F. Schaefer 
of the Washington Department of Pub- 
lic Service did not think that the Hope 
case differed essentially from other 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions in the 
past. 

Five more state commission spokes- 
men (California, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin) did 
not think that there would be any 
change in their respective regulatory 
policies for the simple reason that they 
have been following, more or less, an 





original cost basis for rate making jp 
the past. And “you can say that again” 
with respect to California and Massa. 
chusetts. 


President Richard Sachse of the Calji- 
fornia Railroad Commission said that 
the Hope Natural Gas case was a 
“landmark” which would permit a com. 
mission to use “any method that wil] 
produce a fair return and steer clear 
of confiscation.” Chairman Carroll L. 
Meins of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities said his com- 
mission would continue “to follow the 
prudent investment theory.” Chairman 
Frank W. Matson of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
pointed out that his board in its recent 
decisions had given original cost pre- 
dominant weight. 


A similar opinion was registered by 
John P. Randolph, general counsel of 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, who added that this did not mean 
that “original cost will be the only evi- 
dence considered.” Ruben W. Peterson, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission, likewise pointed out 
that his commission “has not used re- 
production cost in rate cases in the 
past.” 


The chairmen of two more commis- 
sions (Alabama and Ohio) observed 
that they were bound by state law to 
a consideration of reproduction cost. 
President Hugh White of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission said that 
the Alabama statute required the com- 
mission to give due consideration to 
cost of reproduction as well as other 
factors for rate-making purposes. 
Chairman George McConnaughey of 
the Ohio Pubic Utilities Commission, 
after noting that the primary authority 
to regulate rates in the Buckeye state 
is with the municipalities, added that 
the Ohio law, under decisions of the 
state supreme court, requires consid- 
eration of reproduction cost. 


The dissenting opinion in the Hope 
Natural Gas case by Justice Jackson, 
which suggested a commodity rather 
than a valuation basis for fixing nat- 
ural gas rates, drew conflicting reac- 
tions from two state commissioners 
whose views are especially noteworthy 
because they come from the two im- 
portant states of Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Chairman John Siggins, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion did not think that the Hope Nat- 
ural Gas decision itself authorized 
regulatory authorities to use the orig- 
inal cost basis for rate making, nor 
did it preclude such authorities from 
using any other basis. However, Chair- 
man Siggins said, with respect to the 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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HE Washington (D. C.) Star on 
T sanonry 16 described a telephone 

“wake-up” service originated by 
Mrs. Herbert L. Adams who is an in- 
valid, having been confined to bed after 
an operation. Mrs. Adams states that 
as far as she knows none of her 26 
customers has been late for work since 
subscribing to her service. The first 
wake-up call is placed at 4:30 a.m. and 
others at intervals until 7:00 a.m. It 
is claimed that men are more difficult 
to awaken than women who are alleged 
to be light sleepers. Mrs. Adams be- 
lieves that her wake-up service is per- 
forming a vital although small part in 
the war effort and is made necessary 
by the current shortage of alarm 
clocks. 


We learn from one large utility com- 
pany that it costs an average of 0.475 
manhours for digging a pole hole in 
average soil conditions to a depth of 
six feet with a power digger. Digging 
the same hole manually costs the com- 
pany 3.05 manhours. If you have com- 
parative figures on this subject, please 
let us hear from you. 


* * a 


Roy Siemund and W. S. Cadwell of 
the Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, were 
in Philadelphia recently. Mr. Siemund 
stated that numerous telephone men 
throughout the country believe that 
just as soon as this war is won all 
their present equipment will be obsolete 
and will be replaced immediately by 
new and radically different gadgets. 
This false impression is no doubt 
gained by the many wild and fantastic 
predictions made by various writers. 

New improvements in wire com- 
munication come slow and must prove 
their way both mechanically and eco- 
nomically. One large manufacturer of 
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automobiles has 
statement that the cars they plan to 
place in production immediately after 
the war will have only minor improve- 


recently 


ments over the pre-war models. This 
will no doubt be true also of our post- 
war telephone equipment. We do not 
intend to infer that a small pocket- 
size wireless telephone is impossible, 
but we do believe that it will not be 
practical from an economic standpoint 
within the next several years. 


* 


When 16 miles of coaxial cable had 
been installed between two radio sta- 
tions in England, it was discovered that 
nitrogen gas was leaking out through 
the outer sheath. Amylmercaptan, a 
gas having an odor similar to that of 
cats, was introduced into the cable and 
a dog taken over the route. The dog 
dug in 14 different places and found 
the leaks. A dog is indeed man’s best 
friend. 


My good friend, First Lt. Don C. 
Benjamin, U. S. Signal Corps, writes 
me from somewhere in Africa that he 
receives TELEPHONY regularly and 
promptly, thanks to his wife who for- 
wards it by first-class mail. I also 
have a nice letter from Master Sgt. 
E. G. Byrne, Signal Corps, who is 
somewhere in Italy, stating that the 
Jerries have not hurt him as yet, but 
they have tried several times. I worked 
with these men for several years and it 
is a real pleasure to hear from them. 


* * * 


My brother writes from England that 
we should not believe the rumor that 
the English have no sense of humor. It 
seems that they have a flu epidemic 
over there which caused many to stay 
home from work, so a plumbing shop 





in London displayed the following sign: 
“Closed temporarily due to Germs and 


Germans.” 
a * * 


World War II is a lot safer than 
World War I for the American worker, 
according to the 1943 edition of “‘Acci- 
dent Facts,” the yearbook of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Deaths per 100,- 
000 workers in the current war are 
one to one-and-a-half times less than 
fatalities to war workers in 1917-18. 
The council also stated that the in- 
crease from 1941 to 1942 was much 
less than the rise in deaths from 1917 
to 1918. 


* * * 


We note that many telephone com- 
panies are not keeping their truck 
equipment well painted these war days. 
That old truck may be forced to last 
a long time yet and a little paint will 
help it along a little. 


* * * 


According to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 39 per cent of the home 
owners in America say that if the war 
ended tomorrow they would almost cer- 
tainly make some sort of improvements 
or repairs in their properties within six 
months. We might add that they also 
would probably want a telephone or an 
extension at the same time. 


* * * 


In our opinion, the telephone indus- 
try has never been properly tratlerized. 
In other words, we have never taken 
advantage of trailers to move tools and 
material to the job to avoid tying-up 
more expensive and busy truck equip- 
ment. No doubt after the war many 
telephone companies will investigate 
the possibilities of trailer use in order 
that their construction work may be 
handled to better advantage. 
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and traffic editor 


station or place,” means that the 
called party may be reached at a 
different telephone or in another town. 
When an operator receives such a re- 
port, if the calling party is holding the 
line and does not volunteer further 
directions, the operator is instructed to 
say, “Will you talk with anyone else?” 
The operator enters on the toll ticket 
any report received as to when the 
called party is expected at the called 
station, followed by “fe (new place, if 
given, and number (or address name) 
and the time the report is received).” 
If the calling party indicates that he 
has not heard or understood the report, 
or if he has not been holding the line, 
the operator will give any report re- 
ceived as to when the called party is 
expected at the called station in the 
usual way; she will add that the called 
party may be reached at another tel- 
ephone or in another place and will 
ask, “Will you talk with anyone else?” 
If the calling party states that he 
does not wish to talk with anyone else 
and does not volunteer further direc- 
tions, the operator is instructed to say, 
for example, “Shall I try to reach Mr. 
Brown at the other telephone or in the 
other place?” 


Ts EXPRESSION, “FC different 


If the calling party wishes to talk 
with the called party only at the first 
station, the operator will determine 
when the called party is expected at the 
first station unless this information has 
been received. The operator will leave 
word if the called party is expected on 
the same day. She will enter on the 
ticket below the FC report any further 
information obtained, followed by “wt 
only at first no.” 

In answer to question No. 3 below, 
if the calling party wishes to talk with 
the called party at a new called place, 
the operator will acknowledge the re- 
quest by saying, “Thank you,” and will 
add, “will you hold the line, please?”, 
if the calling party has not been hold- 
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“PErVisy, 
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ing the line. The operator will dismiss 
the party at the first called station 
by saying, “That is all, thank you,” 
and will clear the toll circuit unless it 
is needed in order to reach the second 
station. The operator will enter on the 
toll ticket “ag (new place)” under the 
last entry on the ticket and will pro- 
ceed with the call. 

If the distant operator supplies the 
number of the second station, it is en- 
tered following the “ag” entry on the 
ticket. The entry in the called “Place” 
space and the entry in the called “Tel- 
ephone Number” space should not be 
corrected until (1) conversation starts 
if the call is completed to the second 
station, (2) word is left at the second 
station, or (3) a delay is encountered 
in reaching the second station. 

An operator should not attempt to 
complete a call to a different station 





FRIENDS VS. ENEMIES 


It profits us not to win a friend 
if by so doing a bitter, life-long 
enemy is made. Weigh your ac- 
quaintances carefully—if the ene- 
mies balance the friends you’re in 


a tight spot. 


Every person has acquaintances 
that do not particularly care for 
him. It is the ability to develop 
the friendship of one group of 
people without fanning the fire 
smouldering within those that do 
not especially care for us that 
spells success or failure. A _per- 
son may not like you but so long 
as his hate does not cause him to 
rise up against you he will do 
you no harm. 

A few people for you and none 
against you—very nice. A few 
people for you, an equal number 
against you—'tis sad indeed.— 


Reprinted from TRICO NEWS. 

















or place unless the calling party au- 
thorizes her to do so. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) If a call is made collect and a 
messenger is sent which is also collect, 
should the calling party deposit a re- 
port and the messenger charge if the 
call is placed from a pay-station? 

(2) If a party calls for Information 
twice in succession and each time gets 
the number twisted, is it all right to 
ring the correct number for him in- 
stead of referring him to Information 
again? 

(3) Please explain about trying to 
reach the called party at a new called 
place. 

(4) If a party calls in and wants to 
talk to someone who had placed a call 
before he talks on the call, should we 
do this? 

(5) If the calling party gives two 
or more address names or street ad- 
dresses in the same place at which the 


called party may be reached, how 
should they be entered on the toll 
ticket? 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 42. 


Vv 


Show Sharp Increase 

Figures show that long distance tele- 
phone calls have doubled since the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, regular letter 
mail has risen about 20 per cent and 
air mail has increased almost 70 per 
cent, according to the Associated Press. 


Vv 


Device Limits Calls 

Special devices will be placed on all 
Hungarian public telephones by govern- 
ment order to limit calls to five min- 
utes, the Budapest radio said in a 
broadcast reported recently by U. S. 
government monitors. 
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When life depends 
on uninterrupted telephone service 


.» Raytheon RectiFilteRs heavy. And because RectiFilteRs provide uni- 


form D.C. output voltage, they assure proper 
operation of automatic telephones. Raytheon 
provide dependable power _ RectifilteRs are entirely automatic in opera- 
tion... they have no moving parts... and 
require no maintenance. 


(battery eliminators) 


Uninterrupted telephone service in hos- 
pitals is vital for protecting health and life. 
That is why so many hospital administration 
executives and telephone companies select 
Raytheon RectiFilteRs for the power supply. 
They know from experience that Raytheon 
RectiFilteRs always provide dependable power 
whether the traffic demands be light, normal or 


A complete bulletin showing the advan- 
tages of Raytheon RectiFilteRs is available on 
request. Write for a copy. 
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SOUND 


THE RECORDGRAPH — manufac- 
tured by the Amertype Recordgraph 
Corp. This equipment is designed for 
use in recording conferences, for radio 
reception, sound analysis, authorized 
telephone recording, training purposes, 
narration, control centers, ships, mobile 
equipment and in many other ways in 
which the recording of sound, speech 
or code is desired for 
temporary purposes. 


The manufacturer states that the 
equipment pictured in the accompany- 
ing illustration is the result of more 
than eight years of intensive research 
and development, together with a com- 
prehensive study of the widely varying 
requirements of many government 
agencies. This recorder is a compact, 
completely self-contained unit, with no 
extraneous equipment and weighing 
less than 50 pounds. It is furnished in 
a valise-like case, making it relatively 
easy to handle and transport. 


permanent or 


records in 
and accurate 


This machine 
tion 


any posi- 
recordings can be 








PART III. The second article 
in this series was published in last 
week’s issue, February 12, p. 24. 











made even though the machine may 
be upside down or subjected to vibra- 
tion. Upon the completion of any re- 
cording, the same machine immediately 
plays it back. 

Simplicity, it is claimed, has been 
the paramount consideration in the de- 
sign of this recorder. If you can op- 
erate a modern radio set, you can 
operate this equipment. Starting and 
stopping the recorder is controlled by 
either a manual switch, electrical im- 
pulses, voice or sound. 

The standard 50-foot film used as a 
recording medium on this machine has 
a capacity of 12,000 feet of sound 


trackage which is sufficient for about 
five hours of steady recording at nor- 
mal speed or many more hours of in- 
termittent recording. 


By reducing the 








Exterior and interior views of the Recordgraph. 









By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


speed, many additional hours of record- 
ing on the same 50-foot lengths of film 
may be had. This safety film is per- 
manent and non-inflammable and re- 
quires no treatment or processing, but 
can be immediately played back. 

This recorder is provided with the 
following features: 

(1) Built-in 
trol. 

(2) Built-in vocomatic unit which 
automatically starts the recording upon 
receiving the impulse from voice or 
incoming signal. 

(3) Remote control operation. 

(4) Built-in transformer for au- 
thorized telephone recording. 


(5) Slow-down mechanism for trans- 
scribing purposes. 

(6) Access to all tubes without re- 
moval of amplifier. 

(7) Built-in speaker. 

(8) Track locator, which permits 
the finding of any track out of the 


automatic volume con- 


entire five-hour recording in a few 
seconds. 
(9) Monitoring facilities to check 


clarity and accuracy. 
(Series to be continued) 
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MONOTYPE DROP WIRE 
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Every time you have to take off a drop from the middle of a span, you'll be 
thankful for the built-in quality of Monotype Drop Wire. Its tight, firmly 
braided covering is slicked smooth—threads easily through the cable rings, 
for a quick job of installation. And once installed, it puts up a real battle 
against wear and weather. Years from now, your Monotype drops will still be 


giving you trouble-free service. 
When you must buy drop wire, be sure you get Monotype quality. And please 


order well in advance of anticipated requirements. 


MANUFACTURED FOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPA 
EN 


N Y 
ERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Telephone Company Appeals 
FCC Order 

The New York Telephone Co. filed 
suit in federal court in New York City 
on February 11 for nullification of an 
order of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The order, issued on De- 
cember 14, 1943, required large reduc- 
tions in charges purchased by the com- 
pany from 1925 to 1928 of certain 
facilities owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., largely for the 
extension of long distance telephone 
service within the New York and Con- 
necticut area. 


Vv 


Asks That Rural Patrons 
Pay Line Construction Cost 

W. H. Daubendiek, general manager 
of the Hooper (Neb.) Telephone Co., 
has asked the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for authority to require 
rural patrons to pay the cost of line 
construction where it is necessary to 
use more than three spans to reach 
them, the cost they are asked to pay 
being $4 a span. 

Mr. Daubendiek, who recently pur- 
chased control of the company, says 
that in the operation of his exchange 
in Iowa this has been the practice and 
that no particular difficulties have been 
encountered in enforcing the rule. Iowa 
companies are not under regulation. 

Many of the Hooper company lines 
are long, which means a very large 
rural mileage. In the territories where 
it is sought to build and where there is 
a demand for service, the company, be- 
fore drought and depression, had 
maintained lines that fell into dis- 
use where they were not removed. Mr. 
Daubendiek says that he would prefer 
the proposed method of dealing with 
that situation rather than to base 
charges for service on mileage or make 
added charges beyond five miles. He 
says it is only fair that the company 
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be allowed to thus protect itself from 
possible future losses. 


In sketchy plans submitted are sev- 
eral types of construction, including 
the use of underground booster cable 
in Washington county to reach the 
towns of Talabasta, Turnbull and Nick- 
erson, built into the Uehling exchange. 

Commission Chairman Swanson ad- 
mits being puzzled over the proposal, 
as this is the first time that any com- 
pany has asked subscribers to bear con- 
struction costs, and the settled policy 
has been to the contrary, although it 
has been a common practice with elec- 
tric power companies in Nebraska, over 
which the commission has very limited 
jurisdiction. 


Vv 


Owes Employes; Asks to 
Increase Telephone Rates 

The Garfield Mutual Telephone As- 
sociation, which operates an exchange at 
Burwell at the only remaining point of 
competition in the state of Nebraska, 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to in- 
crease its rates 25 cents a month. The 
association has a membership of 148 but 
supplies service to a total of 398 sub- 
secribers. Present rates are $1.25 for 
town and farm business, and $1.00 for 
residence and rural, with 75 cents 
where the station is partly owned; 
switching, 60 cents; desk, additional, 
25 cents; extension bells, 25 cents; ex- 
tension sets, 50 cents for residence and 
75 cents for business. 

The petition states that each month 
the association is now operating at a 
loss, sometimes reaching a deficit of 
$200 a month; that it is now owing its 
employes a considerable sum, and that 
as revenues are well collected, there is 
no other source than increased reve- 
nues to get funds to pay the increased 
wages that will be necessary to retain 
employes now in service, and that 
many of its rural lines are long and 


costly to maintain with part of the ter- 
ritory in the ranch area. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. operates the competing exchange 
and its charges vary but little from 
those in the Garfield association’s ap- 
plication if granted. The Continental 
company has 173 subscribers. 


Vv 


Highway Board Plans Appeal 
In Arkansas Telephone Case 

An order overruling the demurrer of 
the Arkansas Highway Commission 
filed in the suit of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. against the commis- 
sion was signed by Chancellor Dodge 
on January 31. Appeal to the Arkansas 
Supreme Court was granted. (TELEPH- 
ONY, January 8, p. 23.) 

The Bell company secured a tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the high- 
way commission from interfering with 
construction of telephone lines across 
the approaches to the new span of the 
Arkansas river bridge near Fort Smith. 
The commission alleged the telephone 
company had no right to construct fa- 
cilities without paying damages. 

Chancellor Dodge held there is no 
statutory authority for requiring such 
payments. 


Vv 


Telephone Heckler Silent in 
Court; Fined $300 

Although charged with making hun- 
dreds of pestering telephone calls day 
and night to collect bills, Harry Lee 
Fitch would not say even one word in 
a St. Louis (Mo.) court February 10 
and was fined $300, the maximum, on 
a peace disturbance charge by City 
Judge George J. Grellner. 

Walter Benz, credit manager of the 
Meletio Sea Food Co., testified that last 
November Mr. Fitch sought to collect 
a bill dating back to 1926 which he had 
refused to pay. For the next six weeks, 
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But buy what will last! 


BUYING QUALITY always was the soundest economy. Now, with 
drastic war shortages staring us in the face, it’s doubly important 
to buy only what will last longest. 

On that score alone “Eveready” “Columbia” “Gray Label” 
Long Life telephone cells should be your choice. Developed by the 
world’s largest dry cell laboratory, they’re famous for uniformity 
and sustained voltage as well. Your guarantee of performance is 
the fact they’re used by more independent telephone companies than 
any other brand. 


* UNIFORM QUALITY * LONGER LIFE * SUSTAINED VOLTAGE 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





General Offices: New York, N.Y. Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
C3 


The trade-marks “Eveready” “Columbia” and “Gray Label” distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Mr. Benz told the court, Mr. Fitch 
called him at work repeatedly and 
made hundreds of calls at all hours of 
the day and night at the home of his 
employer seeking to force payment. 

When Mr. Fitch was asked to take 
the stand, he refused and handed the 
court a note, setting out he was stand- 
ing on his constitutional rights and de- 
clined to speak so that the complainant 
could not hear his voice, since his at- 
torney was not in court. 

Judge Grellner last July assessed two 
$300 fines against Mr. Fitch on similar 
charges brought by two women. These 
cases were appealed to Judge David W. 
FitzGibbon in the court of criminal 
correction, but the appeal was dis- 
missed on a motion filed by Mr. Fitch’s 
attorney. He then sought a writ of 
habeas corpus from Judge Louis Com- 
erford without success, but obtained 
such a writ in the circuit court, where 
the matter is pending. 


Vv 


Dismisses Complaint on 
Seasonal Service Rate 

The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission dismissed the complaint 
brought by Emily Marx of Alstead, N. 
H., against the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., relative to the 
applicability of suspended service rates 
where instruments are retained on the 
premises between seasons. 

The complaint alleged that a sea- 
sonal telephone subscriber had for- 
merly been permitted to retain the 
telephone instrument upon the premises 
between seasons without additional 
charge, but the telephone company now 
proposed, in accordance with its long 
filed tariff as to temporary suspension 
of service, to permit such retention of 
instruments only upon compliance with 
such tariff provision and payment of 
rates therein provided during period 
of temporary suspension. The com- 
mission held that the tariff provision 
is not unjust, unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. It was pointed out 
that the company is complying with 
federal orders of the War Production 
Board to meet the demand for tele- 
phone instruments. 

“The company further submits,” 
stated the commission, “that, under its 
tariff, it has always had the right to 
remove the instruments of seasonal 
service subscribers at the end of the 
season, but that it had effected the same 
result more economically when no short- 
age existed by disconnecting the service 
while leaving the instruments in place. 
Faced with the probability of having to 
remove idle seasonal instruments, the 
company submits that they considered 
it in line with good public relations to 
notify seasonal customers of the tariff 
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terms under which they could retain 
their instruments for the next season’s 
use. This, it represents, was the sole 
purpose of the notice.” 


Vv 


N. J. Bell Blocks 
Newark Tax Sale 

Vice Chancellor Bigelow on January 
25 granted an order to New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. restraining the city of 
Newark from proceeding with the sale 
of personal property of the company 
at its offices on January 27. No date 
was set for a final hearing on the re- 
straint. 

The dispute arose over $109,704 the 
city claims the company owes for 1935 
personal taxes. The Essex County Tax 
Board, on an appeal by the company, 
reduced the personal assessment for 
that year from $24,000,000 to $22,265,- 
000. The New Jersey Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upheld the county board’s assess- 
ment and its decision was affirmed by 
the state supreme court and the court 
of errors and appeals. 

The company alleges that May 8, 
1940, the city commission attempted to 
reinstate an alleged balance of personal 
property tax of $109,704 for 1935. The 
company claims the taxes in question 
have been paid and that the commis- 
sion had no authority in law to rein- 
state a tax liability by resolution. 


Vv 


Garage Owner Regains 
One Telephone After Suit 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
on February 4 dismissed the petition 
of Max Abram, Chicago garage owner, 
for an order restoring his telephone 
service. The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
agreed to install one telephone to re- 
place two which were removed, it was 
shown, on the request of Police Com- 


missioner Allman after a gambling 
investigation. (TELEPHONY, Feb. 5, p. 
32.) 


Mr. Abram said the telephones were 
of the coin-box type and he had no way 
of governing their use. However, in 
permitting replacement of one tele- 
phone it was stipulated that it must 
not be open to the public. 


Vv 


Increased Telephone 
Rates Suspended 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has announced suspension until June 9 
the effective date of proposed higher 
rates of the Findlay (Ill.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Shelby county, and until 
June 1 those of the Colchester (IIl.) 
Farmers Telephone Co., McDonough 
county, to permit further investigation. 











Extra Charge on Handsets 
Ordered Removed 

The Alabama Public Service Commis. 
sion on February 4 ordered the Oneonta 
(Ala.) Telephone Co. to discontinue any 
extra charge for cradle type telephones, 

The commission said the Oneonta 
company charges an extra 25 cents per 
month for this type of telephone. The 
order abolishes the extra charge for 
both commercial and residential gyb. 
scribers effective with January bills, 


Vv 


_ Arkansas Exchange Sold 


The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities on February 3 authorized gale 
of the Bradford Telephone System at 
Bradford, White county, by Mrs. Luella 
Henderson to O. C. Lock. The system 
and building housing the exchange gold 
for $4,000. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


February 4: Order issued granting 
authority to the Cuban American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to amend its 
tariff FCC No. 2 on not less than one 
day’s notice to the commission, to 
change the night rate period from 7 
p.m. to 4:30 a.m., presently in effect, to 
6 p.m. to 4:30 a.m., in connection with 
message toll telephone service between 
the United States and Cuba furnished 
jointly by the Cuban Telephone Co., 
Cuban American Co., and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The A.T.&T. and its associated com- 
panies were granted authority to amend 
their interstate and foreign message 
toll telephone tariffs to the above stated 
hours, and to revise the TWX tariffs to 
reduce the overtime rates for this serv- 
ice. 

February 8: Orders issued granting 
authority to J. R. Porter to hold inter- 
locking positions as president and di- 
rector of Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Virginia, both located at 
Tarboro, N. C.; to H. Dale Holderness 
to hold interlocking positions as di- 
rector, secretary and treasurer of the 
Carolina and Home companies, and to 
L. W. Hill to hold interlocking posi- 
tions as operating vice president and 
director of the Carolina and Home com- 
panies. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
February 15: Hearing on the joint 
application of the Illinois Bell Tele 
phone Co. to sell and the Winnebago 
County Telephone Co., Winnebago, to 
purchase certain telephone plant in the 
vicinity of South Beloit. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

February 7: Hearing on application 
of the Yorktown Mutual Telephone Co. 
to make certain changes in rates for 
telephone service at Ash Grove and 
Denmark. Case taken under advise 
ment. 


February 21: Hearing on application 
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Press Association Photo 


In the lower left corner of this great action shot of 
Marines on Tarawa, you'll find an old friend — the tele- 
phone. In the thick of it wherever our fighters go, this 
familiar instrument is helping to win and hold objective 
after objective on the road to final Victory. 

Until that great day comes, Western Electric’s thou- 
sands of skilled men and women will continue to speed 
the flow of field telephones, switchboards, wire and cable 


that literally form the life lines of men in combat. 


To speed Victory, buy all the War Bonds you can! 


gst AMMIVERS 4», 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 












of the Andover Telephone Co. to make 
certain changes in rates for telephone 
service at Andover and vicinity. 


February 21: Hearing on application 
of C. A. Bell for a certificate of con- 
venience and authority to transact the 
business of a telephone public utility 
at Centralia. 


February 28: Hearing on applica- 
tion of the Katy Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in 
rates for exchange service at Elsmore. 


February 28: Hearing on application 
of the Hunter Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in rates 
for telephone service at Hunter. 


March 6: Hearing on complaint of 
A. Spurgeon against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


March 14: Hearing on application of 
Hickman (Neb.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


February 23: Hearing on condition 
of telephone service on a connecting line 
between telephone exchanges at Ring- 
wood and Ames. 


Vv 


Speed of Yank Telephone 
Men Dazzles British 

The task of typing American mili- 
tary establishments into the British 
telephone system in London has reached 
a new high with the employment of 
construction units of the United States 
Army Signal Corps, which are string- 
ing lines at a speed previously never 
approached, according to a recent news 
dispatch. 

British workers were reported to be 
“gvoggle-eyed” at the American method 
of setting poles. One Signal Corps 
five-man team, using a truck with bor- 
ing equipment, recently set 62 poles 
in a day. A British five-man team dig- 
ging holes and erecting poles by hand 
is able to set only four poles a day. 

An American Signal Corps man 
playing a leading part in maintaining 
the communication system at an Amer- 
ican base in England is Staff Sgt. Ray 
A. Crews of Crocker, Mo. A 24-year- 
old construction worker, he is in 
charge of five men who have installed 
more than 200 telephones, strung more 
than 150 miles of cable and telephone 
wire and set up the only all-American 
teletype room with switchboard in the 
entire Eighth Army Air Force. 

Signal Corps units came into the 
picture when the British general post- 
office was unable to provide manpower 
for all the rush truck line jobs re- 
quested by American authorities. The 
post office, which operates the British 
telephones, provides the material. 

The American practice of stringing 
cable in 2,500 foot lengths instead of 
750, as is the custom in England, 
speeds up the operation by reducing 
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Small Exchange 
Circuit Analysis 


(Concluded from page 16) 





contacts are opened, permitting the line 
and line pilot relays to release and ex- 
tinguish the line lamp. 

The complete talking circuit from a 
subscriber’s telephone through the line 
jack to the answering winding of the 
repeating coil of the cord circuit is 
shown in Fig. 3. It might be well to 
note at this point the absence of bat- 


of the relay. This change places ground 
on the sleeve of the jack. Battery strap 
“A” is removed from spring No, 2 of 
the relay and connected to spring No, 3 
which places battery direct on one side 


of the winding. The remainder of the 
wiring is not changed; although it does 
not all serve a purpose in the common 
battery operation, it is not disturbed, 
The circuit as now converted to com. 
mon battery operation is essentially 
the same as that shown in Fig. 1, The 
operation of the two circuits is identi- 
cal. When the line relay operates (Fig, 
1), a circuit is completed from ground 
at the lamp, through contacts Nog, 1 
and 2 and through the winding of line 
pilot relay (Fig. 1A) to battery which 
operates both relays. This in turn wil] 
complete another circuit from ground 
through contacts of the line pilot relay, 





Harry E. Chapman. 
caption beside it: 


om a 








CORRECTION 


[EpiTor’s NOTE: An error appeared in the caption accompanying the 
diagram second from the bottom on page 16 of the January 15 issue of 
TELEPHONY, in the article on “Small Exchange Circuit Analysis” by 
The diagram is repeated below, with the correct 


Illustrating a relay spring combination con- 
sisting of (1) lever spring which rests upon 
and is moved by the armature; (3) make 
spring which closes the lever; and (2) a 
break spring which 
/ after (3) has made with (1). 


bination 


-————. 


break until 
This com- 


does not 


is referred to as a make-before- 


break combination. 








tery or ground on this circuit and that 
when adapted for magneto operation it 
is nothing more than a dry link, pro- 
viding only two wires to talk over. 
However, this phase of the cord circuit 
will be covered in more detail in a 
later chapter. 

To convert this circuit to common 
battery operation, as shown in Fig. 4, 
ground strap “B” is removed from con- 
tact No. 6 and placed on spring No. 4 


the number of splices, which requires 
much time. 

Truck winches enable the Signal 
Corps to string cable at the rate of 
five to 10 miles an hour, compared to 
the British rate of about two miles 
hourly. Other mechanical equipment 
and methods permit Americans to lay 
nine sections of underground cable 
daily, compared with three for the 
British. 

Vv 


New Manager Assigned 

Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN CALLAN of 
Stockville, Neb., have assumed manage- 
ment of the Danbury (Neb.) Telephone 


through the lamp and the windings of 
the night alarm relay, see Fig. 5, 
to battery which causes it to operate. 
Now a third circuit is set up through 
the contacts of the night alarm relay 
to operate an alarm bell or buzzer. If 
direct current is used to operate the 
bell or buzzer, “Y” wiring is used and 
“X” wiring is used for alternating cur- 
rent operation. 
(To be continued) 


Co., and were accompanied to their 
new assignment by ALICE MORTIMORE 
and BEULAH AWTRY as operators. 


Vv 
Pratt Awarded Medal 


HARADEN PRATT, vice president and 
chief engineer of the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. and vice president of 
the Federal Telephone & Radio Co., has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor by 
the Institute of Radio Engineers for 
distinguished service in radio commu- 
nication. Both companies are affiliates 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. 
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putler Joins Telephone 
Services, Inc., Staff 

L. W. Butler, formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Keystone Tele- 
phone System of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently become associated with Tele- 
phone Services Inc. of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., the service organization of Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co. 





L. W. BUTLER 


Mr. Butler has had a wide experi- 
ence in the telephone industry, having 
been with the Automatic Electric Co. 
for 11 years, five of which were spent 
abroad immediately prior to and dur- 
ing the early part of World War I. He 
returned to this country to enlist and 
is a veteran of the first World War. 

In 1921 Mr. Butler joined the Key- 
stone Telephone System of Philadel- 
phia and shortly thereafter was made 
superintendent of equipment and main- 
tenance. In 1940 he was advanced to 
the position of géneral superintendent 
of that company and occupied this po- 
sition until the time he joined the Tele- 
phone Service organization. 


vv 


Advanced to Major 

E. H. HEATHMAN, former employe of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted to the 
rank of major in the Army Signal 
Corps, it is reported. Major Heathman 
now is stationed at Langley Field, Va. 


Vv 


Re-elected Boys’ Club Head 
RICHARD E. SIMMONS, Birmingham 
(Ala.) district superintendent of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, was re-elected president of the 
Birmingham Boys Club at the meeting 
of the board of directors held recently. 
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HUBBARD 
PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


ANCHORS and RODS 
BOLTS CLAMPS 
SRACKETS BRACES 
GUY GUARDS and STRAPS 
GUY WIRE PROTECTORS 
NUTS and WASHERS 
SEATS SHIMS STEPS 
SCREWS FIXTURES 


—and hundreds of other 
hardware items for pole 
line construction 


know what 
quality means 


4 s 4a 
in wartime 


“Yes sir! It means safety for one 
thing. It means uninterrupted serv- 
ice. It means satisfaction to our 
customers and to us. It means we 
can respond cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly to Uncle Sam's request 


for conservation.” 


“With Hubbard Hardware—and 
that’s just another way of saying 
‘quality'—we're all set for the dura- 
tion. We won't have to ‘get along 
somehow’ with make-shift contrap- 
tions. Our lines are up to stay. 
We'll save on steel, on labor, on 
time and on rubber by making 
fewer trips for repairs and replace- 
ments. Believe me—quality pays 
dividends!” 


That's what telephone men who 
use Hubbard Pole Line Hardware 
are saying today. That—or its 
equivalent — is what they've been 
saying for years. Because, there 
never was a time when quality 


didn't cost less in the long run. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Small Companies 
Must Have Help 


(Concluded from page 14) 





in order for the commissions to con- 
sider letting the small companies know, 
by letter or other means, that they— 
the commissions—are sympathetic to 
the companies’ problems and _ invite 
them to come to their offices to talk 
over their problems and requirements. 
This would do much to erase the pres- 
ent hesitancy and backwardness of the 
small companies in approaching the 
commissions for guidance. 

It seems to me that this matter is 
as important and as essential to the 
commissions as is the matter of devel- 
oping plans for continuing property 
records, depreciation, separations and 
other highly complicated subjects, 
which some of them have been led to 
make the No. 1 item of business by the 
FCC. It also would seem that by help- 
ing to mold the telephone industry into 
a more unified group, state commissions 
would be strengthening their own posi- 
tion in this day of encroachment on 
their jurisdiction by federal agencies. 

When public utilities are in a sound 
cond'tion and render and maintain good 
service, state regulation becomes more 
and more justified in the minds of the 
public—and the possibility of federal 
raids upon state commissions’ rights 
are lessened, and certainly the state 
bodies should be interested in protect- 
ing their own jurisdiction. 

The small companies themselves are 
not without blame for the condition in 
which many of them find themselves 
today. Too many of them have been 
negligent and have shown lack of in- 
terest in their own affairs. From time 
to time during the past years, they 
should have analyzed—or had the job 
done by someone else—their operations 
to ascertain if they were taking in 
enough money to pay expenses of oper- 
ating and maintaining a good telephone 
property and to pay a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment. But thou- 
sands of companies have not done this, 
and today they find themselves in a 
weak condition with insufficient funds 
and reserves to meet present operating 
requirements, to say nothing of the 
great demands that will be placed upon 
them in rehabilitating their worn-out 
properties after the war. 

Many of them have not even spent 
the small amount necessary to belong 
to their state associations and to take 
subscriptions to their trade papers— 
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the principal sources of help open to 
them. 

If the companies are going to merit 
consideration from others in the indus- 
try and from state commissions, it will 
be necessary for them to take the in- 
itiative in their own behalf. Sound ad- 
vice to them would be to join their 
state associations, subscribe to their 
trade journals immediately and use 
these facilities in taking definite steps 
to get their houses in order. 

In many cases this will mean apply- 
ing for higher rates, which should be 
done without hesitation. In numerous 
instances it will mean the rebuilding of 
plants and more rigid maintenance of 
equipment. In some cases it will call 
for the adoption of new, or the revamp- 
ing of present, rules and regulations 
governing the relationships between the 
companies and their subscribers. What- 
ever it is, the small companies should 
get into action without further loss of 
time. 

In connection with my comments on 
increased rates, there may be some 
(especially in Washington) who will 
charge that I am violating the spirit 
of the OPA regulations governing 
prices. But I maintain that the OPA 
or anyone else cannot expect or force 
any telephone company to continue 
business at a loss—and that is exactly 
what thousands of small telephone com- 
panies are doing and have been doing 
for years. 

Now, with increased prices of equip- 
ment and materials they. are allowed 
to purchase, and with increased labor 
costs, these companies are facing ex- 
tinction. In fact, during recent months 
TELEPHONY has carried a number of 
reports of small telephone owners 
“giving up the ghost,” and if some- 
thing isn’t done soon to remedy the 
situation, there will be more of them 
going out of business. In some of these 
cases the public still wanted service 
and the townspeople had to make ar- 
rangements to continue operation of 
the plant. 

Now, this is not just idle talk. The 
recent report of Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission telephone engineer, B. 
Richardson, concerning the plight of 
the small companies in that state, sub- 
stantiates the above statement. This 
report was referred to on page 30 of 
the January 29 issue of TELEPHONY. 


It should not be necessary for such a 
condition to exist and it is high time 
small companies appeal to the sports- 
manship of the public for a living 
wage, which even the OPA cannot or 
should not oppose. Of course, we must 
be opposed to unreasonable and un- 
necessary rate increases — our loyalty 
and patriotism demand that. But the 
danger lies in a false sense of patriot- 





ism that may be causing the small tele. 
phone owner to continue to operate ata 
loss, which in turn results in his eom. 
munity, and the nation as a whole, get. 
ting a poorer grade of communication 
service, which certainly doesn’t help 
our war effort. 


Vv 


Federal Tax Bill Awaits 
President's Signature 

The conference report on the current 
federal tax bill has been adopted by 
both the House and Senate and it now 
awaits the President’s signature. There 
has been much discussion as to whether 
the President would veto the bill or 
permit it to become law without his 
signature. 


The tax committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion recently prepared a memorandum 
showing the effective dates of the new 
excise taxes on communications serv- 
ices. The effective dates in the USITA 
memorandum are based on the assump- 
tion that the tax bill will become a law 
on or before February 19. If it does 
not become a law by that date, the 
effective dates as given in the memo- 
randum will be one month later than 
those indicated in each instance. 


The USITA memorandum follows: 


Revenue Act of 1943 
Excise Taxes Imposed On Telephone, 
Telegraph, Radio and Cable Facilities 


(1) EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1944, 
amounts paid for each telephone or 
radio telephone message or conversa- 
tion which takes place on or after 
March 1, 1944, for which the toll charge 
is more than 24 cents and amounts 
paid for each domestic telegraph, cable, 
radio dispatch or message sent on or 
after March 1, 1944, are subject to a 
tax of 25 per cent. Thus, during the 
transition period, principally March 
and early April, many bills will carry 
some toll charges and_ telegrams 
charged at the old rates and some at 
the new rate, depending on whether 
the service was rendered prior to March 
1, or on or after March 1. (The rate 
of tax on international telegraph, cable 
or radio dispatches or messages con- 
tinues at 10 per cent and is not in- 
creased.) 


(2) EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1944, 
amounts paid for leased wire, teletype 
writer or talking circuit special serv- 
ices are subject to a tax of 25 per cent, 
except where such services are used ex- 
clusively in rendering wire and equip- 
ment service, stock quotation and in- 
formation services, burglar alarm and 
fire alarm service and all similar serv- 
ices, in which case the tax is 8 per cent. 


(3) EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1944, 
amounts paid for local telephone serv- 
ice and for toll messages for which the 
charge is 24 cents or less are subject 
to a tax of 15 per cent. 


(4) The increases in taxes effective 
April 1, 1944, [(2) and (3) above] 
apply only to amounts paid pursuant to 
bills rendered on or after April 1, but 
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the increased rate applies if the.serv- 
ices were rendered not more than two 
months before April 1, 1944, if included 
on bills rendered on and after April 1. 
If the bills rendered include charges for 
service rendered more than two months 
before April 1 (prior to February 1) the 
old rates of tax apply to such services. 

(5) The present exemption accorded 
communication services furnished to 
the United States terminates on June 
i, 1944. On and after that date the 
taxes mentioned in (1) above apply 
with respect to messages, conversations, 
and dispatches originating on or after 
June 1, and with respect to the taxes 
mentioned in (2) and (3) above the 
tax is applicable to amounts paid pur- 
suant to bills rendered on or after June 
1, for services for which no previous 
bills were rendered. 

(6) The following table summarizes 
the increase in rates imposed by the 
1943 Revenue Act. 

Service Old Rate New Rate 
Long Distance Tele- 

phone (calls over 

ger sere 20% 25% (1) 
Domestic Telegraph, 

Cable or Radio 

Dispatches ...... 15 25 (1) 
International Cable 

or Radio Dis- 

ee eee 10 10 

n on 


Leased Wires, etc.. 15 ) (2) 
Wire and Equipment 

PURE 5. al Si ibs 5 8 (2) 
Local Telephone 

ee 10 15 (2) 
Short Haul Toll 

(Calls 24¢ and 

NS ee ee 10 15 (2) 
(1) For services rendered on and after 


March 1, 1944. 

For amounts paid pursuant to bills 
rendered on or after April 1, 1944 
(except for service rendered prior 
to February 1, 1944, in which case 
the old rate applies). 
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Perfect Attendance Pins 
Awarded; Victory Club Formed 

Four girls at the Rochester (Pa.) 
office of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania who have had perfect 
attendance records since Pearl Harbor, 
were awarded pins for their faithful- 
ness as an additional honor at a dinner 
held recently for girls who completed 
10 or more years of service with the 
Bell company. 


(2 


Seventeen women employes were in 
attendance that evening at a dinner 
held in Beaver, Pa. On that occasion, 
the Rochester Victory Club was formed, 
and it was decided to have special din- 
ner meetings in the spring and fall, 
and several outdoor functions during 
the summer. 


VV 
Heads Scout District 


CLARENCE COWAN, manager of the 
Stillwater (Okla.) office of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., was unan- 
imously elected chairman of the Boomer 
Seout district when officers for 1944 
were selected. 
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DRAIN THOSE OPEN LINES 
WITH TYPE 194 
CROSS ARM ARRESTERS 


~~ 


“Open-wire lines, exposed to lightning and other high potentials, 
can be protected with open-space cutouts connected to ground at 
frequent intervals." This is the suggestion of experienced plant men, 
who use this method of protecting open lines and the cable to which 
they are connected. 


The Automatic Electric Type I19A Crossarm Arrester provides 
five pairs of cutouts, with convenient terminals for connecting the 
jumpers from five lines; another terminal takes the ground-wire 
connection. The entire unit mounts readily on a crossarm or pole. 
It is enclosed in a light-weight weatherproof housing of sheet metal, 
with durable weather-fighting finish. The hinged cover is balanced 
to stay in the open position when desired—or it can be lifted off, 
hanging by the chain provided. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


The Type 19A Crossarm Arrester is shown and completely de- 
scribed in our Catalog 4068-A, “Automatic Electric Telephone 
Protection Apparatus," which also describes the other protection 
products of Automatic Electric Company. Your copy of this catalog 
will be sent promptly on request. 





AUTOMATIC 7 ELECTRIC 


OD OEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP. BY-STEP MACHINE SW 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 








In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 18) 





natural gas rate-making idea of Jus- 
tice Jackson: 


“It is my personal opinion that regu- 
latory commigsions should reconsider 
‘our rate-making doctrine as applied 
to natural gas,’ accept the unprece- 
dented opportunity presented by the 
problem to our respective commissions, 
and ‘boldly make sound economic con- 
siderations, instead of legal and ac- 
counting theories,’ the foundation of 
our policy as suggested in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Jackson. It is my fur- 
ther opinion that until such time as we 
do adopt such policy, we will not have 
proper and efficient regulation of nat- 
ural gas utilities.” 


We may infer from that, that Chair- 
man Siggins would put natural gas 
rate regulation in a different category 
from other utility rate regulation, such 
as telephone rates. 

Chairman John D. Biggs of the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission said it was 
necessary for each state commission to 
await decision of its own high court to 
determine the applicability of standards 
used by the Federal Power Commission 
in the Hope Natural Gas case. But the 
idea that the rate base approach should 
be discarded caused him considerable 
concern. Chairman Biggs stated: 


“It would take a complete revision 
of our thinking and of our staff to in- 
corporate in the rate-making process 
the adjudication of social and economie 
theories if they became part of the rate- 
making function. Additionally, we ques- 
tion the desirability of following this 
departure.” 


Chairman Biggs added that in view 
of the increasing operating expenses 
for most utilities it did not appear to 
be very likely that rates could be re- 
duced in the near future. 


* * * 


Opens Door for Experimentation. So 
much for the immediate reaction. But 
it would be shortsighted to assume that 
over the long range, some of the state 
commissions are not going to try a 
little bit of experimenting on their own 
—now that the Supreme Court has 
given them a green light to do so. On 
the other hand, it would seem to be 
most desirable for the utilities, espe- 
cially such utilities as the telephone 
industry, to explore the new situation 
and see what can be done about using 
it as a basis for erecting a more cer- 
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tain and a more equitable technique of 
regulation in the future. 

Viewed in a most optimistic light, 
the Hope Natural Gas case actually 
presents an opportunity for utilities to 
get together with their commissions 
and work out a fair and practical sys- 
tem which will hereafter be immune 
from the judicial interference of the 
past. It must be obvious that the com- 
missions will be looking for “navigat- 
ing” assistance, so to speak. 

And we may be sure that utility 
critics are not going to overlook their 
opportunity for capitalizing this situa- 
tion to the possible detriment of the 
regulated utility industries. For ex- 
ample—and this example, by the way, 
shows just how the Natural Gas de- 
cision is a two-edged sword which can 
cut both ways — the Federal Power 
Commission staff has recently had a 
rather trying experience in Arkansas. 
Sometime ago the FPC and the Arkan- 
sas Department of Public Utilities 
started out on joint proceedings to de- 
termine whether the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. should eliminate nearly $17,- 
000,000 in alleged write-ups, represent- 
ing plant account items in excess of 
original cost. Subsequent to its agree- 
ment to a joint hearing, the Arkansas 
commission issued a general rate in- 
vestigation order which the FPC claims 
was so broadly drawn as to allow evi- 
dence on fair value accounting to 
be included with reclassification and 
original cost proceedings. 

Now, FPC will have nothing to do 
with “fair value” evidence, and will not 
cooperate with any state commission 
which favors such evidence. FPC 
found, however, that under the Hope 
Natural Gas decision, a state commis- 
sion order based on value would be 
entitled to as much presumptive validity 
as FPC orders based on a strict cost 
concept. Since it did not care to assist 
in the compiling of such a record, FPC 
accordingly withdrew from the “coop- 
erative” hearing and declined to fur- 
nish witnesses to the Arkansas depart- 
ment—postponing its own show-cause 
hearings against the company until 
March 16. Since then, the Arkansas 
commission has subpoenaed two FPC 
original cost accountants and will at- 
tempt to make them testify. FPC points 
out that Section 209(c) of the Power 
Act, providing for “cooperative” assist- 
ance to state commissions, is permis- 
sive, not mandatory. 

If we may infer, from this, that the 
FPC (and the FCC is quite likely to 
follow suit) is going to give its aid and 
cooperation only to those state commis- 
sions which will obediently follow the 
aims and policies of the FPC, we can 
see that a powerfully repressive influ- 
ence in the field of regulation is already 
at large. Yet, we must also hasten to 


note that a powerful movement of ye. 
volt against FPC among the state com. 
missions is also at large, and was very 
much in evidence at the Chicago ¢op. 
vention of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
last fall. 


Accountants’ Stock Up. One trend 
seems to be emerging from this situa- 
tion. And that is the likelihood that 
regulation is now headed for an evyep- 
tual domination by the bookkeepers, 
Heretofore, it has been the valuation 
engineer who held sway in rate pro- 
ceedings and doubtless he will remain 
in the picture to some extent for quite 
a while, if not indefinitely. But with 
the gradual emphasis on accounting, it 
looks like the accountant is going to be 
the fair-haired boy of regulation in the 
future. That is not positive, of course, 
A number of things, both economic and 
political, could happen to change that 
prospect, but right now the trend seems 
to be running heavily away from physi- 
cal appraisal and towards the account- 
ant with his age-life tables. 

Assuming this is true, it does not 
follow that this must necessarily be an 
adverse development from the stand- 
point of the telephone industry. It 
might even turn out to be a very good 
development, leaving aside the age-old 


wrangle over the Cost versus Value 
issue. 
Valuation authorities in the past 


have been too often cast in the light of 
“naid” experts whose judgment testi- 
mony was for hire to any side that 
wanted to pay the price. Too often 
state commissions in the past have 
been confused by so-called expert evi- 
dence concerning the value of the same 
property which has varied as much as 
100 per cent between the lowest figure 
and the highest figure. 

Naturally, commissions began to lose 
interest and became skeptical. Such an 
experience, prolonged and repeated, was 
bound to undermine their confidence in 
such proceedings. It is not surprising 
that the state commissions began to do 
a little educated guessing of their own, 
and to strike arbitrary figures between 
low appraisals and high appraisals. 
Cost bookkeeping, on the other hand, is 
less elastic, and even where modified 
by experience factors, as it should be 
in some cases, commands more atten- 
tion, if not respect, on the score of pre- 
cision. 

The obvious course, therefore, is to 
investigate the possibilities of cost 
bookkeeping and there are many of 
them. It is far from an exact science. 
But it has suffered in the past (in the 
favor of many utilities) for the simple 
reason that it has been neglected. An 
accurate, complete, and comprehensive 
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cost record of many a struggling tele- 
phone property today would probably 
yield a rate base which the manage- 
ment of such property will be glad to 
settle for in rate proceedings before a 
state commission. On the other hand, 
¢ such records have not been kept and 
bookkeeping has been on a hit-or- 
miss basis, the book showing is quite 
ikely to be discouraging. 

As previously indicated in this de- 
partment, the situation calls for coop- 
erative effort on the part of the in- 
dustry. The helping hand of associa- 
tion work will doubtless be felt to ad- 
vantage. It is not too late even for 
small companies that have never kept 
precise records to go back without too 
much trouble and develop acceptable 
evidence, sometimes by methods which 
are surprising in their simplicity and 
ingenuity. 

Your correspondent recently made a 
study of the original cost accounting 
program which the FPC has been 
carrying on for interstate electric com- 
panies for the past four years and 
which is now half completed. There 
has been only a handful of dissenting 


voices from the electric industry itself | 


in nearly eight cases completed. While 


the FPC standards may be regarded as | 


overstrict, and while cost accounting of 


itself does not necessarily resolve the | 


argument of giving some consideration 
to present fair value, or some modifica- 
tion of cost figures by experience fac- 
tors, the books of these companies, as 
books, have certainly been set up in an 
impressive way. They have resulted in 
easier and better financing for a num- 
ber of these companies. They have con- 
vinced this writer, at least, that devel- 
oping acceptable cost records, even of 
a company which is virtually without 
books worthy of the name, is not as 
dificult as it may seem at first blush. 
Maybe this is a place for applying 
the sage-old political advice of former 
Senator Jim Watson of Indiana, “If 
you can’t lick ’em, join em.” It may be 
that more careful attention to account- 
ing possibilities may reveal unsuspected 
advantages for utility companies which 
have heretofore shied away from such 
as much as possible. it is at least worth 
taking a look—especially a cooperative 
lok by companies willing to help one 
another through associated effort. 
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Switches Burn Out 

Too much talking set the Washing- 
ton Courthouse (Ohio) exchange of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. on fire, 
Superintendent Fred Rost said re- 
cently. Mr. Rost reported excessive 
use of the line overloaded eight 
Switches which served 243 farm sub- 
scribers and caused them to burn out. 
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YOU'RE “BRACKETED WITH THE BEST” 
IF YOU'RE USING 


Rainier brackets are sturdy and long lived. They're 
made of the best oak to be found for the purpose, 
carefully inspected for defects and possible weak- 
nesses before delivery. With Rainier brackets you 
are, truly, “bracketed with the best"—and it's a nice 
comfortable feeling to have. 


Next time you're replacing brackets— 
or have new construction—let Rainier 
carry the load for you. You'll find 
maintenance costs less. 


AMERICAN CROSSARM 
RAivizeg and CONDUIT COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 








SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








ANIMATED TELEPHONE DISPLAY 


AIDS WAR EFFORT 


of “Colorado War Industries in 

Action,”’ by the May Co., a Denver 
(Colo.) department store, the Moun- 
tain ‘States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
presented an animated display that was 
one of the most popular of the exhibit. 
Orville McCray, display manager of 
the May Co., working with the War 
Manpower Commission, turned over the 
34 display windows of the store to the 
40 participating war industries. 

[EpiTor’s Note: The results attained 
were so worthwhile that the details are 


Pir cotorado ¥ in the promotion 


A teletype was torn down so that 
interested spectators could watch its 
repair and operation. Field telephones 
and equipment testing sets drew great 
interest, too. 

The highlight of the exhibit, though, 
from spectator appeal, was the show- 
ing of two (16-minute) films, at vari- 
ous times during the day and night, 
with the projector manned by another 
employe. 


The film on “Voices of Victory” 
showing switchboard operation, as 
shown in the accompanying picture 





An animated window display of actual telephone work was the contribution of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the promotion of war industries in Denver, Colo. 


presented here for other telephone 


companies to consider applying, in 


same manner, in their communities.] 

Using its allocated window to show 
the vital importance of the telephone 
system in wartime, the Mountain States 
company set up an animated display 
featuring actual work done in the win- 
dow by actual employes, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph. 

Four employes, working in pairs on 
the two shifts, spliced communication 
cable—an operation that drew a never- 
ending crowd against the window. 
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(right background), gives an illusion 
of the exhibit being carried into the 
The other film, “War and Tele- 
phone,”’ also drew great spectator re- 
sponse as the crowd pressed against 
the windows to watch the handling of 
calls and communications in wartime. 
The placard on Long Distance Calls, 
showing the increase in daily calls in 
Denver reminded window-watchers that 
Denver, a city famous for playtime in 
the Rockies, had really rolled up its 
sleeves and gone to war! 


store. 


Clocking the spectators in ten-minute 









periods during the ten days of the ey. 
hibit, the Mountain States company 
estimated that 44,C00 persons saw its 
exhibit. 

The war-windows’ promotion was 
widely advertised in press and over 
the radio, was fully covered by all the 
local papers and also by Life maga. 
zine. Many persons made a special 
trip downtown to see “Colorado War 
Industries in Action,” and _ out-of- 
towners arranged Denver trips to see 
the windows. 

The actual war work being done jn 
the animated display windows, as that 
of the telephone company, required 
two shifts of personnel with the second 
shift lasting until 10 p.m. 

A booth set up by the War Man- 
power Commission on the main floor 
of the store and operated by the United 
States Employment Service received 
more than a thousand applications for 
war work in the various industries rep- 
resented. Applications to the telephone 
company stimulating up- 
swing, after the exhibit. 


received a 


Interesting and educating spectators, 
many thousands of them telephone cus- 
tomers, to the gigantic job being han- 
dled by the telephone company was in 
itself a contribution to the war effort. 
Telephone users, seeing the picture 
graphically by way of instructive film 
and war work being done before their 
eyes, are going to realize that ‘Please 
Limit Your Call to Five Minutes’”’ is an 
urgent measure that must have the co- 
operation of all participants. 


One of the greatest benefits achieved 
by the promotion was the stimulation 
of employe morale. Each job in the 
telephone company at Denver, no mat- 
ter how small and insignificant it had 
seemed to the employe previously, took 
on a new meaning. “War Is On the 
Wire’”’—and all those who 
wires are serving on the war-front, too. 


serve the 
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Thieves Steal Telephones 

From Two Shops 
Priorities on 

have 


telephone equipment 
perhaps, of a 
strange turn of events. It was reported 
recently that an ice cream shop in St. 
Louis, Mo., broken into, nothing 
having been stolen except the telephone. 
However, three gallons of ice 
and 250 ice cream cones were dumped 
on the floor. 


been the cause, 


was 


cream 


In Chicago, Ill., thieves cleaned out 
the St. Regis Clothing Emporium, tak- 
ing 40 120 suits, and 20 
pairs of trousers. When the owner ran 
for the telephone to call the police, the 
final blow fell when he discovered the 
thieves had also taken the telephone. 
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JUNGLE DAMP’S A KILLER 


The jungle’s a dirty fighter. Vines and underbrush seem to grow across 


your way while you watch them. The sun doesn’t get through...and 
it’s damp. The heavy, hot kind of damp that means mildew and decay 
to every piece of equipment not specially made or treated to resist them. 

Laytex Assault Wire is specially made to resist damp. The 
high quality, uniform insulation is entirely free from water- 
soluble elements. It is unaffected by prolonged exposure to 
moisture, provides maximum protection to the accurately 
centered conductors. 

Not only that...the special Laytex Insulation has high resistance 
to concussion and does not become embrittled when wire is subjected 
to repeated vibration and shock. It readily withstands temperature 
changes. Its uniformly high quality permits the thickness of the 
insulation to be kept at the minimum. As a result, Laytex Assault 
Wire is extremely lightweight. A mile weighs less than 30 pounds. 


Laytex Assault Wire has a talking distance of better than 5 miles, 
and was developed for front line service by United States Rubber 
Company scientists working in close cooperation with engineers of 
the Army Signal Corps. 

These same properties—light weight, small diameter, ability to 
withstand temperature changes, flexibility and toughness make other 
types of Laytex Wires and Cables as important in peacetime industry 
and building as they are to the Armed Forces. 












TALKING DISTANCE...OVER 5 MILES. 


Laytex Assault Wire assures clear, sure trans- 
mission of messages—a prime military require- 
ment for battlefront communications. An in- 
valuable property when advance scouts have 
been cut off from their company and virtually 
surrounded in enemy territory. 




















LAYTEX ASSAULT WIRE IS LIGHTWEIGHT 


.and fully dependable. One man carries 
enough wire to keep communications open— 
travels fast and far without being hampered by 
excess, needless weight. 





oe 4 6 Oe. OF 


ASSAULT WIRE 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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MAINTENANCE 


with COFFING Tools 


is the safest and most economical way. 
More than 86% of all the telephone 
companies in the United States, who are 
using Coffing tools, appreciate this fact. 


Coffing's "Safety-Pull" Ratch- 
et Lever Hoist is indispensa- 
ble for pulling 
guys, changing insulators, 


overhead 


stringing underground cables, 
etc. 

Capacities % to 15 tons; 
weighing from 14 to 150 Ibs. 





COFFING LOAD 
BINDERS 


For booming poles, logs, pipes, 
etc., the Coffing Load Binder is 
the safest and most powerful 
boomer on the market today. 
The Model A weighs only 11'/2 
Ibs., and will boom a load of 
4,000 Ibs. The Model F boomer 
weighs 24 lbs., and will boom 
a load of 6,000 Ibs. 


TEMPORARY GUY CLAMP 


| Coffing Guy 
~, Clamps are built 
on the vise princi- 
ple, with vise screw 
enclosed in a steel 
magazine. They have a 
very powerful grip, are 
easy to handle. An auto- 
matic grip placed on one 
end permits necking as 
close to the pole as de- 
sired without slipping. 
Weight 3!/2 Ibs. 


POWER PIKE POLE | 


This item is entirely new in the | 
Coffing line of utility tools. It | 
is built of two pieces of gal- 





vanized pipe which telescope. 
Power is obtained from a 
"Safety-Pull" Hoist, or a Coffing 
Load Binder. Used for straight- 
ening leaning poles, one man 
can do the work of 6 men. 

Minimum height, 8'-2"; maxi- 
mum II'-7". Weighs only 32 
Ibs. , 5 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 





S 






COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SAFETY-PULL HOIST 


LT. COL. FLOYD T. GILLESPIE, 
chief of the Military Training 
Branch, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C., was 
born at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Sep- 
tember 9, 1892. He attended the 
University of Southern California, 
and during World War | served as 
a private, corporal, and sergeant 
in Co. C, 316th Field Signal Bat- 
talion and in 346th Machine Gun 
Battalion, from October, 1917, to 
June, 1918, when he was appointed 
second lieutenant of infantry (tem- 
porary). Honorably discharged in 
October, 1919, he re-entered the 
service as a second lieutenant of 
infantry, regular army in July, 
1920, and was promoted to first 
lieutenant the same day. He was 
promoted to captain in November, 
1932; to major in November, 1939; 
to lieutenant colonel (temporary) 
in June, 1941; to colonel (tempo- 
rary) in February, 1942 and to 
lieutenant colonel (permanent) in 
March, 1942. 


Colonel Gillespie attended the 
Third Officers Training Camp in 
1918, was on duty with the AEF in 
France and the American Forces in 
Germany, and returned to the U. S. 
in 1919. He served at Fort Benning, 
Ga., until 1925, when he was trans- 
ferred to Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
where he entered the Signal Corps 
school and graduated in 1926. He 
remained at the school as in- 
structor until January, 1927, when 
he transferred to the Sixth Corps 
Area in Chicago. The following 





CHIEF OF SIGNAL CORPS TRAINING BRANCH 





July he returned to the Signal 
School at Fort Monmouth as an in- 
structor where he remained until 
he sailed to Hawaii in August, 
1930. 


Returning to the United States in 
1933 he was assigned to the Signal 
Corps Laboratories at Fort Mon- 
mouth. He was again on duty in 
Hawaii from 1939 to 1941 and 
served until October of that year 
as assistant to the Signal Officer, 
Third Army at San Antonio, Tex. 
He was later given an assignment 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States until January, 1943, 
when he returned for duty as chief 
of the Military Training Branch, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
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Orders "Little Steel" Formula 
On Company-wide Basis 

The National War Labor Board on 
January 30 directed that the “Little 
Steel” formula be applied on a com- 
pany-wide basis, rather than on a bar- 
gaining unit basis, in granting in- 
creases to maintenance workers in the 
plant department of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The board set aside its order of July 
26, 1943, which directed increases com- 
puted on a bargaining unit basis, and 
ordered a general wage increase of $3 
a week for approximately 500 workers, 
who are represented by the American 
Communications Association, CIO. 

The board, with Wayne L. Morse, 
public member, and the labor members 
dissenting, held that the July order 
placed the ACA in a preferred position 
by granting a maladjustment increase 
in excess of that granted to other tele- 
phone workers. 


“The wage stabilization policy ap- 
plies equally to all. In a nation at war 
there is no room to play favorites,” 
said Dr. George W. Taylor, vice-chair- 
man of the board, in an opinion on the 
majority decision. 


In an opinion on his dissenting vote, 
Wayne L. Morse asserted that the ap- 
plication of the “Little Steel” formula 
on a company-wide basis in this case 
“has union-busting effects.” 

The workers involved in this case are 
employed in toll maintenance work in 
California and Nevada. 

The application of the “Little Steel” 
formula on the company-wide basis will 
result in increases approximately $1.65 
a week less than those resulting from 
the board’s earlier order. 

The board directed that in addition 
to the general increase of $3.00, the 
company should grant to the employes 
any additional amount which may be 
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due them from the company-wide appli- 
cation of the 15 per cent formula. All 
increases are to be retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 


The industry members of the board 
dissented on the board majority’s action 
in atfirming the provisions of the July 
96, 1943, order on the issues of union 
security, seniority, and arbitration in 
discharges, demotions and military fur- 
loug!is. 


The board, on August 11, 1943, unan- 
jmously determined to reconsider the 
previous order, and on December 8, 
1943, a public hearing was held at 
which the company and the union pre- 
sented arguments. 

“The issue before us,” said Dr. Tay- 
lor’s opinion, “is whether this was a 
proper and stabilizing method of ap- 
plying the formula. We have reached 
the conclusion that it was not and that 
the Little Steel increase to which these 
employes are entitled must be calcu- 
lated by using as the appropriate unit 
upon which to compute the increase the 
average straight time hourly earnings 
of all the employes of the company.” 


Dr. Taylor asserted that the “sound 
administration of the national wage 
stabilization policy requires not only 
that general wage levels be kept within 
the limits fixed by Congress and the 
President but also that the traditional 
wage relationships that characterize 
American industry be preserved.” 


The Little Steel formula was devised 
to meet both these purposes, said the 


opinion. It further stated: 


“Thus in the Little Steel cases from 
which the formula has derived its 
name, it was applied to the average 
straight time hourly rate of a unit 
composed of all the employes within 
the basic steel industry. All employes 
received the same cents-per-hour in- 
crease, regardless of the rate called for 
by their occupation, and the relation- 
ship between the rates of the various 
crafts and skills in the industry built 
up over several years of collective bar- 
gaining was preserved. In that case, 
as in many that followed, we were deal- 
ing not only with separate craft but 
separate and independent collective bar- 
gaining units. But to have granted a 
15 per cent increase to each craft or 
to each collective bargaining unit would 
have been unstabilizing because it 
would have disturbed established differ- 
entials between jobs in a plant and in 
an industry.” 


Dr. Taylor said that “An application 
of the Little Steel formula to crafts or 
bargaining units, regardless of the 
facts in a particular case, has this vice, 
which in good conscience and sound 
wage economics the board is bound 
wherever possible to avoid. The un- 
stabilization of rate relationship conse- 
quent on such an approach results in 
benefiting the already high-paid em- 
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ployes and impairing the relative posi- 
tion of employes in the lower-paid 
brackets.” 

“It has been argued,” said the opin- 
ion, “that the union must be permitted 
to exercise its bargaining rights inde- 
pendently of the other unions. We agree. 
But it must be obvious that those rights 
can be exercised only within the same 
limitations of wage stabilization that 
restrict the bargaining rights of all 
of organized labor. We cannot sanction 
their exercise when the result is not 
equality but preference. This union has 
precisely the same right to bargain for 
and receive wage increases as has any 


other union. No more, no less. They 
have the right to a full maladjustment 
increase provided it is in accordance 
with the same policy as has been ap- 
plied to all other unions. Section 1 of 
the July 21, 1943, order will be modi- 
fied so as to provide that the company 
shall grant to the employes involved in 
this case a general increase of $3.00 
per week plus any additional amount 
which may then be due upon an ap- 
plication of the full 15 per cent mal- 
adjustment formula computed on a com- 
pany-wide basis. The union will then 
have obtained the full benefit of its 
collective rights 


bargaining subject 
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New Improved RECORDGRAPH 


FOR AUTHORIZED TELEPHONE RECORDING 


The MOST VERSATILE MEDIUM 
for neconding Sound, Sp 





eech, or Code 





Radio Interception, Training Purposes, Control Centers, Ships, Mobile Equipment, 
Conferences, Sound Analyses, Narration, etc. 


HE new Commando Model Record- 
graph is an extremely compact, self- 
contained unit weighing less than 50 
Ibs. It will record continuously for 5 
hours without changing media . . . many 
more hours of intermittent recording. 
This recording is permanently em- 
bossed on Amertape, 35 mm plastic... 
is not photographic, and needs no proc- 
essing. Any portion of the recording 


can be instantly located and played 


back as often as desired. Excellent for 
training operators. Important for re- 
cording dispatching orders and instruc- 
tions by power and utility systems. 
Amplified 


speaker, the play-back is strong and 


through built-in loud 
clear. Automatic Volume Control also 
is built in. Starting and stopping is con- 
trolled by manual switch or remote 
foot switch, or automatically by electri- 


cal impulse, voice, sound, or signal. 


For complete information, communicate with 


\MeRTYPE RecorpGRAPH (oRPORATION 


333 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


A Subsidiary of American Type Founders 
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P&H 


PENTA 


POLES 


FULL-LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 
The PENTA Treatment — com- 
plete immersion in a highly toxic 
chlorinated phenol solution — 
insures against sapwood deterio- 
ration and termites. It assures 
long pole life — low-per-annum 
cost. Yet it is low in first cost. 








Poles in tank after immersion treatment. 


P&H PENTA Poles also have all 
the NATURAL advantages of 
Northern White Cedar—strength, 
light weight, neat appearance, 
large butts for firm anchorage, 
inherent durability, low conduc- 
tivity. They are non-corrosive, 
clean, dry, easy to handle. 


PAGE & HILL 
CEDAR POLES 


also available with Butt-Treat- 
ment—the "P&H PROCESS" with 
guaranteed saturation and pene- 
tration,—Specification "AA", a 
low-priced 15-minute treatment 
using creosote as a preservative. 


Distributed by: 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 


100 Carison Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 














only to the necessary limitations of the 
national wage stabilization policy. The 
wage stabilization policy applies equally 
to all. In a nation at war, there is no 
room to play favorites.” 

In an opinion on his dissent, Mr. 
Morse asserted, “The policy adopted by 
the majority frustrates the apparent 
purpose of the employes in joining an 
organization of their choice for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes. No policy of 
the National War Labor Board should 
have the effect of directly or indirectly 
defeating the purposes of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“In a very real sense the policy 
adopted by the majority in this case 
has ‘union-busting’ effects,” he de- 
clared. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


CHARLES NELSON SHERIFF, 92, died 
February 7 at Columbus, Ohio. A vet- 
eran telephone employe, Mr. Sheriff 
had managed an exchange in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and had worked for the old 
Citizen Telephone Co. in Columbus. He 
was a native of Cincinnati and was the 
last member of his family. He is sur- 


| vived by two nieces and a nephew. 


* * ok 


HENRY OTIS OWINGS, who _ helped 
string the first telephone cable in the 
town of West Plains, Mo., died in that 
city January 31 at the age of 56, after 
a long illness. Mr. Owings worked for 
the city of West Plains until 10 years 
ago, after receiving a back injury as 
the result of a fall. 

He is survived by his father, mother, 
brother, and two sisters. 


* 


PAUL PHILLIPS, 38, former owner and 
manager of the Jasper (Ark.) Tele- 
phone Exchange in his early business 
career, died at his home in Little Rock, 
Ark., on January 28. He was engaged 
in the printing business in that city 
and was former editor and owner of 
the Newton County Times. 

Mr. Phillips is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, his father, step-mother, 
three brothers, and five sisters. 


VV 
Hotel Installs Desk Sets 


Guests at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago, which was reopened on November 
1 after its purchase from the Army, 
found a deskset telephone in each room 
instead of the later model handset. 
Desksets were recalled to service from 
reserves of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. after production stopped on new 
instruments. 


“TELEPHONY™ Writer Receives 
National Safety Award 


Lloyd C. Jenkins, first aid instructor 
and plant employe of the Lineoly 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
author of first aid and safety articles 
published in TELEPHONY, has _ been 
awarded the Safety Ace Award by the 
National Safety Council and accorded 
national recognition over the radio foy 
his accomplishments in industria] 
safety and first aid work. 





LLOYD C. JENKINS 


Mr. Jenkins was honored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s radio program, 
“Out of the Shadows,” broadcast Mon- 
day evening, February 14, by the Blue 
network over 101 stations from coast 
to coast. In addition, he was awarded 
a $100 war bond from the council and 
a certificate of appreciation from Na- 
tional Red Cross headquarters for hav- 
ing voluntarily taught 1,300 hours of 
first aid and accident prevention during 
the past five years. 

His articles on a “First Aid Course 
for Telephone Employes” were pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY of Jan. 9, Jan. 16, 
Feb. 6 and Mar. 20, 1943. Another 
article by Mr. Jenkins entitled, “Safe 
guard America Through Accident Pre- 
vention,” was published in TELEPHONY 
of June 19, 1943. 

Mr. Jenkins has made a hobby of 
safety and first aid work for nearly 20 
years, acquired while a member of 4 
college football team. He took advanced 
courses at the University of Nebraska, 
and over the years has trained 3,000 in- 
dividuals in more than 100 classes. He 
has asked no remuneration except re- 
payment of expenses. His work has 
taken him into various parts of the 
state. In 1938 he was the only author- 
ized prevention instructor for home and 
farm safety in the state. Graduates of 
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his schools have gone into instruction 
work. 

He appears regularly before lunch- 
eon clubs to give talks on safety and 
devotes one evening each week to show- 
ing safety motion pictures before vari- 
ous civie groups. 


Vv 


Communications Authority to 
Procure Telephone Services 

R. G. Tugwell, governor of Puerto 
Rico, in a recent executive order, 
amended an earlier order of December 
24 by designating the Puerto Rico 
Communications Authority as the pro- 
curement agent for telephone services 
and equipment (not including toll 
charges) rendered to the insular gov- 
ernment, in an effort to bring about 
more efficient, economic handling and 
operation of the requirements of all 
its branches. 

The communications authority also 
has authority for procurement and 
supervision of such telephone services, 
with full power to determine which 
telephones shall be free pursuant to 
the provisions of franchise No. 322 of 
1914. There is also a provision in the 
order for the communications board 
to review and order the reorganiza- 
tion, when necessary, of all installa- 
tions within the insular government 
with a view to a more efficient opera- 
tion on the most economical basis. 

The order became effective January 
1 and is applicable to every telephone 
installation which is paid for with 
funds of the people, including the 
Puerto Rico Water Resource Author- 
ity, Transportation Authority, Develop- 
ment Bank, Development Company and 
the Land Authority. 


Vv 


USITA Co-Sponsor with Bell on 
Radio Planning Board 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has become a co- 
sponsor with the Bell System of the 
Radio Technical Planning Board. 
Among other activities of the board 
is that of conducting studies into vari- 
ous aspects of radio art. The group is 
sponsored by such well-known organi- 
zations as the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Physics, Institute of Radio 
Engineers, and similar technical groups. 

Although the telephone industry is 
not directly concerned with radio, the 
possibility of future developments in 
this field being of vital concern made 
it desirable that the USITA have rep- 
resentation on the Radio board as a 
part of the telephone group. The 
studies made by the board are carried 
on through various panels, on two of 
which the Independent branch of the 
telephone industry will have represen- 
tation. B. C. Burden, engineer of the 
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Community, Will You Have the Equipment to Service 
the Communication, Light and Power Requirements? 


THE AMERICAN COACH REPLACE- 
MENT PLAN IS THE ANSWER 


Today, practically all utilities find their automotive equipment 
considerably depleted. And it's reasonable, for they have had to 
keep, at tops, all services, and have had to do this with limited, 
practically irreplaceable equipment. 


It is predicted that at least 20% of all utility trucks will have to 
be replaced within 12 months after ““V" Day and that many 
additional new trucks and much new equipment will be needed 
to cope successfully with the construction of the many miles of 
new power and communication lines required to service the 
thousands of new homes envisioned for the post-war period. 


A large number of these trucks will need utility bodies and me- 
chanical equipment such as is furnished by “American Coach.” 


Desiring to cooperate to the fullest 
with the Utilities and deliver the ut- 
most in service, “American Coach,’’ 
after a thorough field investigation 
and careful analysis has worked out 
a plan that will speed up, for the 
Utilities, the delivery of post-war 
equipment. 


Let us send you full details regarding 
THE AMERICAN COACH REPLACE- 
MENT PLAN. Write, Wire or Phone 
for it today. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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national association, will serve on the 
Relay Systems Panel, and H. V. Bozell, 
member of the USITA executive com- 
mittee, will serve on the Radio Com- 
munication Panel. 


Vv 


Carolina T. & T. Holds Toll 
Management Review Course 

A course in toll office management 
review for chief operators of the Caro- 
lina Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at Tarboro, N. C., was 
held at Rocky Mount, N. C., the week 
of February 7-12. 

The course was sponsored by the 
company, and conducting the instruc- 
tion were: W. C. Darrow, traffic man- 
ager of the company; George W. Rose, 
traffic supervisor, and Mrs. Margaret 
Cone, training and personnel super- 
visor, all of Tarboro. E. H. Reeves of 
Rocky Mount, district manager, was in 
charge of the arrangements. 

Attending the course were: Rosa Mc- 
Farland of Wilson; Nathalie Mount- 
castle of Weldon; Sadie Bell of Rocky 
Mount; Jimmy Faucette of New Bern; 
Elizabeth Parker of Dunn; Eleanor 
Stainback of Henderson; Amy Pate of 
Jacksonville; Louise Moore of Kinston; 
Volena Rondleman of Greenville; 
Blanche Davis of Washington, Eliza- 
beth McInnes of Fayetteville, Virginia 
Cutchin of Williamston, and Anna 
Burns of Tarboro, all North Carolina 
towns. 


y Vv 


WPB Announces Supply 
Situation Improvement 

The following administrative letter 
has been issued by Leighton H. Peebles, 
director, communications division of the 
War Production Board, it has been an- 
nounced: 

“The supply situation with respect 
to aluminum and copper continues to 
improve. Paragraph (b) (1) of Order 
U-2 states, ‘Operators shall conserve 
scarce and critical materials by the em- 
ployment of all practical methods.’ It 
is the present policy of the Communi- 
cations Division that restrictions ob- 
served pursuant to this paragraph, 
which constitute limitations over and 
above restrictions imposed by orders 
such as M-1l-i and M-9-c, should be 
terminated. 

“The Aluminum Division’s attitude 
is well set forth in the following ex- 
cerpt from Order M-1-i: ‘Special con- 
sideration will be given to requests for 
the use of aluminum in connection with 
approved programs of the War Produc- 
tion Board where the use of aluminum 
would mean a substantial saving in 
man-hours or of material scarcer than 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

How to conduct his newly- 
opened automobile supply house 
without a telephone was the prob- 
lem facing Al Jacobson of Los 
Angeles, Calif. recently, when he 
found the 
could not furnish him a tele- 
phone immediately due to war 
conditions. However, his ingenu- 


telephone company 


ity came to the fore and he gave 
each regular customer a homing 
pigeon, since his hobby is raising 
the birds. The 
such a kick out of using the 
pigeons, Mr. Jacobson says, that 
business is better than when he 
had a telephone. 


customers get 











aluminum, increase in production or 
increased efficiency of product.’ This 
information is being sent to all manu- 
facturers of wire communication equip- 
ment. However, if there are any items 
that you use as an operator which are 
now restricted by Order M-1-i, and 
which you feel should be free of restric- 
tions, we suggest that you inform us of 
your needs. 

“In consonance with this policy the 
restriction on the use of open copper 
wire in exchange line plant has been 
removed from our Order U-2, after dis- 
cussion of the subject with the Copper 
Division of the War Production Board. 

“Moreover, certain additions to ex- 
change line plant and central office 
equipment are now being permitted. 
Available manpower and manufactur- 
ing facilities must still act as a check 
on the manufacture of such _ items. 





Where equipment has already been 
manufactured and held because of re- 
strictions of Order U-2, it is proposed 
to release such equipment for installa- 
tion. It is possible that certain conver. 
sions from manual to dial apparatus 
will be approved when they are proved 
essential. Until now we have refused 
to permit operators to metallicize lines 
subject to inductive interference unless 
conversations over such lines were un- 
intelligible. It now appears that some 
liberalization of this policy may be pos- 
sible.” 


Vv 


New Equipment of Signal Corps 
Saves Copper and Ship Space 

Specially packaged telephone and tele- 
graph equipment, which permits sev- 
eral messages to be sent simultaneously 
over one pair of wires, is being supplied 
by the Bell System to the Army Signal 
Corps for shipment overseas, it was dis- 
closed recently. The apparatus was de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and is being produced by the 
Western Electric Co. 

Signal Corps engineers estimate that 
the use of the “carrier” apparatus will 
save more than 100,000,000 pounds of 
copper. It not only will mean fewer 
shiploads of copper, but also it will pro- 
vide many additional communication 
channels for the forces in the various 
theatres of war. 


Vv 
Sells Exchange in Oklahoma 


Mrs. C. G. TANQUARY recently sold 
the Arcadia (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
to E. R. Dosson. The exchange has 


about 50 telephones. Mr. Dobson also 
operates telephone exchanges at Strong 
City and Meridian, Okla. 





guarantee the messenger charge. 


on his long distance call. 





Answers to Traffic Questions On Page 20 
(1) The messenger charge is not deposited. We ask the calling party 
if he will pay the messenger charge if it is not collected by the messen- 
ger, but do not request him to deposit it. If he fails 
messenger charge, we tell him we cannot accept the call unless he will 


to guarantee the 


(2) An operator would be using good judgment to give the correct 
number to the calling party and ring it for him. 

(3) Please refer to the preface for your answer. 

(4) If you are holding the calling party’s line, give a busy report. 
If the calling party insists upon reaching the line you are holding, refer 
him to your supervisor or if you do not have a supervisor and you are 
the operator in charge, use your best judgment as to what procedure to 
follow depending upon the circumstances. 
be advisable to reach the called station, explain the condition and find 
out if the called party wishes to talk to the calling party before talking 


In some instances it might 


(5) If the calling party gives two or more address names or street 
addresses in the same place at which the called party may be reached, 
enter then on the ticket in the order given, separated by “or.” 
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EARL GRIMM, 
in lowa for the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., is now instructing cadet 
pilots for the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Mr. Grimm had long been an aviation 
enthusiast and he made a thorough 


former representative 


study of flying. Entry of the United 

States in the war found him a profi- 

cient pilot and well equipped to train 
others for combat flying. 


Drama of Communications 
Shown War Workers 

Witnessing grimly realistic portray- 
als of battle scenes, and of action on 
the homefronts, too, many thousands 
of war workers in various plants of 
Western Electric Co. are being shown 
how the communication equipment they 
make is used by our fighting forces. 


Described as an action diorama, 
“War Communicade” made its pre- 
miere at Western’s Kearney (N. J.) 


plant under sponsorship of the Labor- 
Management War Production Commit- 
tee of the plant. The spectacle was 
housed in four large tents and featured 
three 60-foot three-dimensional dis- 
plays, animated by lights and sound 
equipment. It was a continuous day- 
and-night 
week. 

Moving from one tent to another, the 
spectators first typical Amer- 
ican city during an air raid, how the 
forces of protection were mustered by 
telephone and radio, and the attack re- 
pulsed. 


performance for nearly a 


Saw a 


” 


‘Sea Battle’ diorama, 
saw warships escorting a troop 
convoy through the South Pacific. Com- 
munication equipment detects a Jap 
submarine. Battle-announcing systems, 
sound-powered telephones, radio com- 
mand and gun-directing mecha- 
nisms also go into action. In the ‘‘Land 
Battle” diorama, American tanks, am- 
bushed by a superior Nazi force, use 
radio and telephones to summon air, 
ground and paratroop reinforcements, 
and so turn the tide of battle. 


Next, in a 
they 


sets 


Collaboration of the Army and Navy 
has assured the accuracy of each scene. 
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Much of the story as told through sound 
equipment is in the language of fight- 
ing men. The noise of guns and bomb 
bursts adds to the realism of this meth- 
od of taking war workers to the battle 
fronts. 


- @ 


Deloraine Elected 
As |. T. & T. Director 

Edmond M. Deloraine, general di- 
rector of the laboratories division of 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., 
manufacturing affiliate of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., was 
elected a director February 2 at a 
meeting of the I. T. & T. board of 
directors. 

Mr. Deloraine, who has been closely 
associated with almost every research 
development of I. T. & T. since 1925, 
was born in Paris, France. Develop- 
ing an interest in science at an early 
age, he received his first training in 
research in L’Ecole de Physique et 
Chimie, a branch of Paris University. 


He was interrupted in his studies in 





EDMOND M. DELORAINE 


1917 to join the French Army Signal 
Corps, and after the Armistice engaged 
in research work at the Eiffel Tower. 
He returned to college to complete his 
studies and, upon graduation as a 
physicist in 1920 with highest honors, 
continued his work at the Eiffel Tower 
station. A year later he joined the 
London engineering staff of the Inter- 
national Western Electric Co. and be- 
gan technical work in connection with 
broadcasting. Until 1925 he was re- 
sponsible for part of the developments 


in Great Britain in connection with 
the first trans-Atlantic telephone 
circuit. 


When International Western Electric 
was purchased by I. T. & T. and its 
name changed to International Stand- 
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duration—rehang them, al- 


though they may be badly 


cables at 


worn, with Reliable Zinc 
Cable Hangers. All cable 
movement that results in 


wear and sheath cutting is 
eliminated. Added protec- 
tion against lightning is 
provided—cable bound and 
solidly grounded to the 
Reliable Zinc 
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CAPT. H. B. FLOWER, formerly plant 


superintendent of the lowa Continental 


Telephone Co., Grinnell, lowa, went 
overseas to Engiand last December as 
commanding officer of a squadron for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. He left 
Lubbock Army Air Field, Lubbock, Tex., 
last October to take four-months' train- 
ing at the Advanced Officers’ School at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. However, after 
half that time he was ready for overseas 
duty and arrived in England in time for 


Christmas dinner. 
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ard Electric in 1925, Mr. Deloraine 
remained with the company, and in 
1927 became active in the direction of 
the I.S.E. communications laboratories. 
It was in the same year that he created 
LS.E.’s Paris laboratories. He was 
made European technical director of 
I.S.E. in 1933. 

During this period Mr. Deloraine 
was actively in charge of developments 
which brought about the establishment 
of the first Madrid-Buenos Aires radio- 
telephone circuit, followed shortly by 
the first radiotelephone circuit between 
the Americas. Under his direction in 
1931 the first demonstrations of single 
sideband short wave radiotelephone 
were carried out between Buenos 
Aires and Madrid, and between Madrid 
and Paris, establishing the now well- 
recognized improvements in transmis- 
sion efficiency and economies made 
possible by this method. 


In 1929 he demonstrated long dis- 
tance telephone communication to ships 
at sea, conducting for the first time 
telephone conversations with the S. S. 
Berengaria in mid-ocean. 

It was in the years following that 
Mr. Deloraine made some of his most 
important contributions in the develop- 
ment of ultra-high frequencies. In 
1931 and 1933 he established telephone 
and printer communications across the 
English Channel on approximately 
1,700 megacycles, using very sharp 
beams, and in 1936 and 1937 made 
possible the first multi-channel ultra- 
short wave telephone link. Later he 
used ultra-high frequency in connec- 
tion with television transmission, in- 
cluding the construction of the station 
at the Eiffel Tower, providing the high- 
est power ever used. 

His role in the advancement of high- 
power broadcasting was an important 
one. As early as 1932 he established 
the Prague Station with 120 kw car- 
rier, followed two years later by the 
Budapest Station with the same car- 
rier power and unique for its anti- 
fading mast antenna, over 1,000 feet 
high, the highest antenna ever con- 
structed. 

In 1939 he made a proposal to the 
French Post & Telegraph Adminis- 
tration for a high frequency broad- 
casting center of 12 stations of 150 
kw carrier each. His project was 
adopted and an order was placed for 
four stations with the French I. T. & T. 
subsidiary, and the other eight with 
two other concerns on the same speci- 
fication. 

Mr. Deloraine was highly successful 
in directing experiments in connection 
with automatic radio compasses for air- 
craft. This technique was demonstrated 
in the United States for the first time 
in 1937. 


He came to this country in 1941 to 
take charge of the organization of the 
laboratories unit for Federal Telephone 
& Radio Corp., and under his direction 
the laboratories have made outstand. 
ing technical advances, it is said. 


Vv 


New Warehousing Plan of 
Andrew Coaxial Cables 

James J. Backer, newly-appointed 
Andrew Co. Seattle representative, has 
been placed in charge of the new ware- 
housing plan for Andrew coaxial cables 
and accessories in Seattle and San 





DR. VICTOR J. ANDREW (left) conferring with 

JAMES J. BACKER, newly appointed Seattle 

(Wash.) representative for the Andrew line of 
coaxial cables and accessories. 


Francisco, which is intended to ensure 
extra fast delivery of Andrew products 
to West Coast users. 

The Andrew Co. of Chicago, headed 
by the well-known engineer, Dr. Victor 
J. Andrew, is a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of coaxial cables and acces- 
sories, it is claimed. 

Among the Andrew Co. products now 
being warehoused under the new plan 
are %s-inch and %-inch coaxial cables, 
glass seals for these cable sizes, con- 
nectors and pumps for dehydrating air 
in coaxial cable lines. 


Vv 


Burgess-Manning Co. 
Is Organized 

Burgess-Manning Co. was_ incorpo- 
rated January 26, 1944, and, as a 
subsidiary of Burgess Battery Co., as- 
sumed the activities of the acoustic di- 
vision of the latter company on Janu- 
ary 31. 

The newly-elected officers are W. L. 
Manning, president; D. W. Day and 
R. L. Leadbetter, vice presidents; J. E. 
Lutz, treasurer; H. H. Darbo, secre- 
tary: E. D. Woisard, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary. Offices will be 
located at 2815 West Roscoe St., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 

The transfer involves no change in 
either personnel or policy, and Bur- 
gess-Manning Co. will continue to de- 
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velop, design, and supply all of the 
products formerly associated with the 
acoustic division. 

In the field of sound absorption the 
products include Burgess acousti- 
confessionals and acousti-booths to 
facilitate communication in noisy in- 
dustrial and marine locations. 
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Guords Plant Where 
Five Kin Work 
John Moeller, plant protection guard 
at the Runzel Cord & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, recently celebrated his 80th birth- 
day, but there was “business as usual” 
since he did not want to break his 
three-year perfect attendance record. 
A party was held in celebration of 
the occasion and the house overflowed 
with relatives. Admitting his own rel- 
atives keeps Mr. Moeller busy at the 


plant. Two sons are department fore- 
men. Another son is plant superin- 
tendent. A son-in-law, William Runzel, 


Jr., is president of the company, and 
another son-in-law is in charge of the 
stockroom. Seven grandchildren are in 
the army, five serving overseas. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE Co. 








NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. ' 








MacGilils & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacoia Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Automatic Electric Gets 
Third “E" Award Renewal 

For the fourth consecutive time the 
Army-Navy “E” Award for meritori- 
ous services on the production front 
has been conferred upon the men and 
women of Automatic Electric Co. The 
award is symbolized by a third star 
which has now been added to the 
Army-Navy “E” pennant that flies 
over the company’s buildings. 

A letter from Admiral C. C. Bloch, 
USN (Ret.), chairman, Navy Board for 
Production Awards, confirms the re- 
newal and congratulates the workers 
of the company who “have continued 
to maintain the high standards they 
set for themselves when they were 
originally awarded the Army - Navy 
‘E’,” and refers to the third star as 
“the symbol of appreciation from our 
armed forces for your continued and 
determined effort and support so nec- 
essary for victory.” 


Vv 


Fontaine Appointed Graybar 
Manager at Beaumont, Tex. 

On January 15, John E. Fontaine 
took over the duties of manager at 
Graybar Electric Co.’s Beaumont, Tex., 
office. He replaces J. P. O’Neill who 
died recently after 27 years of continu- 
ous service with the company. 

Mr. Fontaine, a member of the Texas 
Telephone Association and Petroleum 
Electric Supply Association, joined 
Graybar in Dallas in 1928 as a ware- 


house clerk. Later that year, he was 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





transferred to their Fort Worth office 
to handle service. In 1930, he returned 
to Dallas as assistant power apparatus 
specialist and since 1931 has been a 
salesman serving the Fort Worth and 
Dallas territoriés until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


VV 

Hallin of Ray-O-Vac 

Dies in Des Moines 
Emil A. Hallin, Midwestern divi- 


sion sales manager of the Ray-O-Vac 
Co., Madison, Wis., died suddenly at 
work in Des Moines, Iowa, on Febru- 
ary 9. He was 47 years old at the time 
of his death and had been with the 
company for 27 years, except for 1% 
years’ service in the Navy in 1917-18. 


Mr. Hallin is survived by his widow, 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condslt 
PLANTS ANB OFFICES: 


New Orleans, in, Tenn. Mass. 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New Y: N.Y. 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadephia, 
Annapolis, Md. Chieage, tll. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Stadice 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








SB. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Censtruction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1610 Lincoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all pate of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





WANTED: Combination Plant Man 
to take care of Automatic Electric Dial 
exchange of 550 stations. Opportunity 
for permanent employment and good 
wages. Give age, experience, draft 
status and availability. Write Okla- 
homa Telephone Company, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma. 





WANTED: Telephone service man, 
must be able to take care of two North 
Electric Dial switches, 345 telephones, 
village and rural, 600 miles of wire 
and 8,000 feet of underground cable. 
Give age, experience, draft status and 
availability. Write, Effington Telephone 
Company, Parkers Prairie, Minnesota. 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER 
qualified to operate telephone company 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone Cum 
pany of 400 or more stations. Prefer 
eastern United States. Write Box 2038, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONY'S 
1944 
DIRECTORY 
AVAILABLE EARLY PART 
OF MAY 


SEND IN YOUR 
ORDER NOW 


TO INSURE YOUR 
RECEIVING A COPY 
OF THIS VALUABLE 
REFERENCE BOOK 


JUST MAIL CONVENIENT 
COUPON BELOW TO 





in midwestern state having over 12,000 TELEPHONY 

stations. Must have administrative 

ability and experience in plant con- Send Copies to 

struction and maintenance as well as 

accounting, commercial and traffic op- 

erations. Permanent position with ex- | Name 

—— salary to qualified man. Give 

complete information in first reply 

stating previous experience, draft Address 

status, recommendations, etc. Write 

Box No. 2043, c/o TELEPHONY. City State 
RECONDITIONED 


MECHANICAL SIGNALS | 











A. E. CO. 


D-281075 
10 OR 20 PER STRIP 
MOUNTINGS 





W. E. CO. 


No. 42 ON No. 77-79 OR 105 MTGS. 


| _ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS (16), 


KELLOGG 


CODE No. 12 ON 
No. 200 OR No. 465 
MOUNTINGS 


OHIO 





| Forees in 


| latory 






| a son, Wade, who is with the Army Air 


England, and a daughter, 
Lois. 
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Pleister Honored at 
50th Anniversary Fete 


The 50th anniversary of Henry W, 
Pleister with the Diamond Expansio; 
Bolt Co., of which he is president, and 


with its predecessor company, was ob- 
served January 13 at the annual dip- 
ner of the company’s sales force in the 
Winfield Scott Hotel, Elizabeth, N. J, 
The marking of the anniversary was 
arranged as a surprise to Mr. Pleister, 
and the dinner was attended not only 
by those of the sales unit but also by 


company officials and members of the 
staff of the home office at Garwood, 
N. J. 


talph S. Allen, manager of the com- 
pany’s New York branch, acted as 
master of and congratu- 
remarks were made by leading 
executives and officers of the company. 

Mr. Pleister, upon completing his 
schooling, started his business career 
in the employ of Henry B. Newhall, 
whose business was the forerunner of 
the present company. He started as a1 
office boy and, in 1907, he became gen- 
eral manager when the company started 
manufacturing in Garwood. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency upon the deat! 
of Henry B. Newhall, Jr. in 1935. 


Vv 


R. C. Huntley, President of 
Sturgis Chair Co., Dies 


ceremonies, 


R. C. Huntley, president of the 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, 
Mich., died on February 4. Mr. Hunt- 


ley founded the Sturgis company whicl 


manufactures operator and office 


chairs. 
VV 
Hubbard Gets "E" Star 
Hubbard & Co., Emeryville, Calif. 
has been awarded the second star t 


add to its Army-Navy “E” pennant 
for continued achievement in war pro- 
duction. 


Vv 
War Map Calendar Issued 


A series of full-color war maps, with 
analytical commentary by Maj. 
Fielding Eliot, 


George 
is incorporated in the 
1944 calendar issued by Remingtor 
Rand, Inc. The calendar is of general 
interest and was created, designed and 
developed in the advertising depart- 
ment of that company. 





BUY BONDS 


FOR VICTORY 
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